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; gr th The Old PARKER GUN; 
ea . Much in evidence at Gcendt 


American Handicap 
of 1898. 
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Eleven Parkers among 31! 
High Guns won over $1,750.00 of total purse of $5,075.00. 
Three Parkers of the 9 High Guns among 197 shooters scored 


25 straight. In the hands of Amateurs winning one-third of First 
money against Paid Experts and Manufacturers’ Agents. 


The PARKER is a Winner. The Best Gun in the World. — 


Send for Catalogue. 
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RESEDA... 


Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers of Fish- 
ing Tackle for our Fishing Reels, They all buy them 
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and keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders 














promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free. 
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..THE STEVENS FAVORITE.. 


Made in the following calibres: 


.22 Long Rifle R. F., .25 Stevens R. F., .32 Long R. F. Also for .22 and .32 shot cartridges. 
With 22-inch, ha!f-octagon barrel, shot-gun butt; weight, 4 pounds. 
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TAKE DOWN. 


No. 17 with plain open sights.......... ........ 
NG. IS WITH TAPESE GICBER... ooo ew ceincicpsn ww seecs $8 50 


The Favorite Bicycle Rifle 


is like the above with 20- 
inch barrel. Fits nicely 
within a diamond frame. 
Prices as above. Full canvas case, leather 
hound, $1.50. Ask your dealer for Stevens 
Rifles. If he cannot supply you, do not accept 
any other. We will send, express paid, for 
these prices. 
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cittramontrmoces, Je Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
is now ready. Free on re- 


ceipt of stamps for postage. P. 0. Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Try this route in returning from California. On the way home 
stop a few days at 


Yellowstone Park %2.2s" 


You Never Enjoyed Such 
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Try iD 5 Route ONCE. Black Growler, Yellowstone Park. 
New and best map of Alaska and the Klondike will be sent 
upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 
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CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, - - St. Paul, Minn. 
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HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 


“® On the line of the» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 


J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to Ww. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D..C. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C, 
% ( 7 
THEBEST %~ 2 OIL Your Bicycle, Gun, 


Reel or Typewriter. 


HUNTING. Ee Vs #. “ne BEST QILER IN THE WORLD 





AND the 


FISHI fy rer : 


pe 


This oiler regulates the supply of oil to a drop 
Does not leak. Is absolutely unequaled. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


» NORT Ie CUSHMAN & DENISON, 


woe ig 172 Ninth Ave., - - New York. 


GOLD is enough tor the whole 


world. Yours for the 
Wanted finding: shall we tell 

you where to look? 
Please send six cents to cover postage on 
an elaborate book called “COLORADO’S 
For illustrated Pamph- GOLD;” 128 pages, with 80 new half-tone 
ous i your’ Sane engravings. Address, 
Ticket Agent or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! B. L. WINCHELL, 


Pass’r and Ticket Agent G. P. A., Un. Pac., DENVER & GuLF Ry. 
Cuicaco & NorTH-WESTERN R'y, DENVER, COLO. 


GHIGAGO. ILL. 


“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG,” 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 

Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of { 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and 
Bicycle Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


“The Name the Guarantee.” 


very Requisite for Base Ball, 
sounseg pue sydodg onalyy 
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Official Outfitters to the, Leading College, Ath- 
& letie Club and School Teams of the U. S. 


The Spalding __*iint ty Suton 
Official League Ball 


School Leagues 


Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, Etc. 


The Spalding Chainless Bicycle 
The Spalding Blue Racer (Chain) i 
The Spalding Road Wheel (Chain) Models 
cnicae AG, Spalding & Br08, rossi 





Geo. Barnard & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Athletic and 
Sportsmen's Wear... 


We are important Manufacturers 
of the following line of goods: 

Golf Caddy Bags, Ladies’ and Gertlemen’s Belts, 
Athletic Shoes of every kind, Uniforms for all sports, 
Caps for Bicycle and Athletic Purposes. Knitted 
Goods—Full Fashioned—Sweaters, Worsted Jerseys, 
Worsted Knee Pants, Worsted Full Tights, Worsted 
Racing Suits, Worsted Bathing Suits, Bicycle Suits, 
Base Ball Uniforms, Sportsmen’s Wear for Shooting, 
Fishing, etc., Gun Cases in Canvas and Leather, 
Leggins in Canvas and Leather, Cartridge Belts and 
Pistol Holsters. 


All ORDERS and REMITTANCES to our Eastern House 
should be addressed to our FACTORY in BROOKLYN. 


(INCORPORATED) 

























Brooklyn 
Office and 
Factory, Sixth 
Avenue and 
Pacific Street. 


New York 


=| Vanderbilt 
=| Building, 

| Nassau and 
Beekman Sts. 


Chicago 
Office and 
Salesroom, 
199 Madison 
Street. 


Brooklyn Factory. 












LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn, 


800088 SS + © SOHE 


The finish 


given to 
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~S' JOHN Ry. 


The New Route to the Far-Famed Saguenay 


And the only rail route to the delightful summer re- 
sorts and fishing grounds north of Quebec and to Lake 


St. John and Chicoutimi, through tke 


Canadian Adirondacks. 


Trains connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay Steamers 
A 
round trip unequalled in America, through matchless 


for Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bay and Quebec. 


CYCLES 
is rich and beautiful. 
Every coat of enamel 
is rubbed down by hand. 
The nickeling is done on 
copper and gives a last- 
ing effect. 


THE ANDRAE FOR 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 





forest, mountain, river and lake scenery, down the ma- 
jestic Saguenay by daylight and back to the Fortress City, 
touching at all the beautiful seaside resortson the Lower 
St. Lawrence, with their chain of commodious hotels. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-class accommo- 
dation for 300 guests. Apply to ticket agents of all prin- 
cipal cities. A beautifully illustrated guide book free on 
application. 


ALEX. HARDY, J. G. SCOTT, 
Gen. F. & P. Agt., Quebec, Can. Secy. & Manager. 
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Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 
‘Just as I topped the fence, the dogs, after much roading, came to a convincing point, and 
I noiselessly signalled my companion.’’—[See article, ‘‘A Carolina Quail 
Hunt,’ in our In the Field department. | 
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TROUT FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


By J. E. MEIERS. 


HE charms of camp life are yearly 
attracting increased numbers of 
devotees who find in the freedom of the 
forest complete relaxation from the vexa- 
tions and cares of life. -If good fishing 
be added to the outdoor vacation, its 
pleasures are greatly enhanced—to say 
nothing of its value in giving variety to 
the camp fare or in replenishing the camp 
larder, depleted by vigorous appetites. It 
used to be that in New England and ad- 
jacent waters angling was the natural 
accompaniment of a vacation spent in the 
wilderness. But this condition has long 
since passed, and unless one has the means 
to establish a private preserve, the indi- 
vidual whose principal delight is gained 
from close association with the rod must 
seek other fields, in order to pursue his 
favorite pastime with a fair degree of 
success. 

Believing that many of the readers of 
Sports AFIELD—who, like myself, can 
fish for a limited period only each season 
—would like to know of an ideal spot to 
spend a few weeks in, where good water, 
camp sites, and trout abound, I submit 
the following. 

About two years ago a friend handed 
me a newspaper clipping giving a glow- 


ing account of a ten-days’ fishing trip on 
the Maitland River, Nova Scotia, made. 
by two Boston sportsmen. Their outing 
was attended by such unusually good 
sport, that I immediately resolved to du- 
plicate that trip at the earliest opportunity. 
The opportunity presented itself last 
spring, and Friday, May 29th, at noon 
found Mrs. M and myself on board 
the steamer Yarmeuth, of the Yarmouth 
Steamship Line, steaming out of Boston 
harbor, bound for Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
—where, after a delightful trip, we arrived 
at sunrise the following morning. 

At 8 a.m. we boarded the “Flying 
Bluenose” of the Dominion Atlantic 
Railroad, for an eighty-seven mile ride 
to Annapolis. The railroad runs north 
at the foot of and parallel with the South 
Mountain, traversing that section of the 
country immortalized by Longfellow in 
his Evangeline. An interesting, ever- 
changing panorama relieves the journey 
from monotony. Innumerable streams, 
stealing out of dark green forests, are 
crossed. Vast forests, these: unbroken 
save here and there a little settlement 
whose inhabitants are assembled at the 
station. Occasionally one sees the high 
cheek bones and straight black hair of 
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the original inhabitant in these curious 
assemblages. 

We arrived in Annapolis at noon. 
After dinner we climbed aboard McLe- 
od’s stage for a fifteen-mile ride to Milford. 
On arrival we found the Milford House— 
a very comfortable hotel. The house is 
situated but a stone’s throw from Fisher 
Lake, the headwaters of the Maitland 
River. Adelbert Thomas, the proprietor, 
knows the country perfectly—having 
lived here since boyhood. He frequently 
acts as guide for hunting and fishing 
parties. Up to the time of my arrival I 
supposed that 


At sunrise Wednesday morning we 
were well on the way to Maitland Mill 
Falls. Several bad carries were avoided 
by making the Falls our starting point. 
Good fishing can be had at the Falls; 
but as the spot is a favorite and con- 
venient one for the Maitland boys, and 
better fishing was promised farther down, 
we spent no time here. Just below the 
Falls we found the guides and boats wait- 
ing. While the fishermen busied them- 
selves with rods and tackle, the guides 
unpacked the provisions and camp sup- 
plies to be divided among the boats, of 

which there 





Mr. Thomas 
would be my 
guide on the 
trip. But his 
services, with 
those of several 
other guides, 
had been en- 
gaged some 
time ahead by a 
party of Nashua, 
N. H., sports- 
men. Here was 
an unlooked for 
dilemma. I 
readily fell in 
with Mr. Thom- 
as’ suggestion 
to postpone 
starting down 
the river until 
the arrival of 
these gentlemen when, he thought, we 
could arrange to make the trip together. 
So the interim was spent in fishing some 
of the nearby streams emptying into 
Fisher Lake and convenient to the hotel. 
The following Tuesday afternoon 
brought the expected fishermen and, true 
to the proverbial good-fellowship exist- 
ing among the craft, a hearty invitation 
was extended to me to join their party. 
The party consisted of Dr. Frank K : 
Messrs. C , Fred. O.,G s and 
Arthur G y: a quartette of true 
sportsmen. More agreeable and pleasant 
companions it would be hard to find, 

















PREPARING FOR THE START. 


were five. The 
boats were of 
the flat-bottom 
type, pointed at 
both ends, tak- 
ing considerable 
baggage with- 
out cramping, 
and much more 
comfortable for 
long journeys 
than the canoe. 
The fishermen 
and guides were 
divided as fol- 
lows: C 
and Adelbert 
Thomas, Doctor 
K—- and Isiah 
Munroe, G——s 
and Charlie 
Charlton, G—y 
and Walter Hubley, your scribe and John 
Baker. Thomas and Munroe, being fa- 
miliar with the territory, led the way in 
running the rapids. 

The excitement of these dashes down 
foaming rapids causes the blood to tingle 
through the veins. The river runs with 
the speed of a mill race; now tumbling 
along over giant boulders, and again 
widening out into lake-like proportions 
as its course allows. No testing of flies 
necessary here, to determine which are 
the most tempting. Montreals, Grizzly 
King, Parmachenee Belle and Seth Green 
are all good and the trout exceeding 
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TROUT FISHING 


hungry and gamy. Taking trout in this 
rapid water is exciting sport that will test 
the tackle and skill of the angler. Kedgy 
McKudgy Lake was reached about noon 
and a halt for dinner was made at Indian 
Point; so called, probably, from its hav- 
ing been a favorite camping-ground with 
the red man. But the tent and lean-to 
of the pale face is now more frequently 
seen than the Indian wigwam. 

With a strong west wind blowing and 
kicking up an uninviting sea, we resumed 
our journey after dinner. Our course lay 
directly across the lake to its outlet— 
about two miles 


IN NOVA SCOTIA. 
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all that could be desired. The river, es- 
pecially at the foot of the rips, which oc- 
cur with great frequency, literally teemed 
with trout ranging in size from one to 
one-and-a-half pounds. Thehonors of the 
day in point of numbers taken were about 
evenly divided between the Doctor and 
Cc G s distinguished himself 
by hooking trout in the most outlandish 
manner: first through the fins; then 
through the tail. But G—y eclipsed 
them all by hooking a triple at a cast and 
landing them all! 

At noon we reached Loon Lake Falls, 
where it was 








distant. By hug- 
ging the lea of 
several islands 
the trip across 
was made in 
comparative 
safety, proving 
the servicea- 
bility of our 
boats, as the an- 
gry sea made the 
lake impassable 
for canoes. 

Camp for the 
night waspitched 
at the eel weir. 
Never shall I 
forget this first 
night in camp 
when, overcome 
with the fatigue 
of the sport, we 
sought rest on the fragrant bed of hem- 
lock boughs. C——-’s melodious snore 
mingling harmoniously with the echo of 
rushing water, lulled us to sleep, while 
the bright embers flickered. 

Long before the morning mist has 
disappeared before the sun the camp is 
astir. The fishermen distribute them- 
selves across the weir for an ante-break- 
fast fish. By the time breakfast is an- 
nounced a good mess has already been 
taken. The “Hawkeye” catches the 
Doctor’s expansive smile as he lands a 
big fellow. 

After leaving the weir the fishing was 





THE DOCTOR LANDS A BIG FELLOW. 


decided to pitch 
camp, as it was 
beginning to 
rain. The Falls 
were one of the 
most pictur- 
esque spots seen 
on the river. 

There is a wild 
grandeur about 
the river as it 
dashes down be- 
tween walls of 
giant pines and 
hemlocks. It 
was necessary 
for the guides to 
double up, to 
take the boats 
through safely. 
Here I caught 
my largest trout, 
measuring just sixteen and a half inches. 

Our trip, as originally planned, included 
a visit to the Indian Gardens and several 
other places on Rossignol Lake. But 
owing to several days of stormy weather 
which upset our calculations, this portion 
of the trip was reluctantly abandoned. 
The return trip was made over the same 
ground, making short stops at the best 
places. No attempt was made at keeping 
a record of the total catch. But an idea 
of the excellent character of the fishing 
can be gathered from the combined re- 
sult of our last day in camp when, after 
deducting the fish consumed, there were 
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one hundred and eight genuine water 
beauties left, to take home for distribution 
among friends. 

Once more we cross the Kedgy Mc- 
Kudgy Lake, which now reflects a scene 
as peacefully tranquil as if no storm 
cloud had ever burst upon its bosom. 
At Jake’s Landing the teams are 
waiting to hurry us back to civiliza- 
tion. Good-byes are exchanged with the 
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have had and our memories stored with 
recollections that will linger for many a 
day. Get out your latest map of Nova 
Scotia. Note the large number of lakes 
and streams which practically convert 
the entire country into one vast preserve. 

The town of Yarmouth, N. S., is the 
nearest and most convenient point for the 
sportsmen from the States. The trip 
from Boston to Yarmouth is made in 
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RESULT OF A TWO HOUSE CATCH. 


faithful guides who contributed so much 
to the success and enjoyment of the trip 
The Flying Bluenose and the Yarmouth 
carry us back to take up the threads of 
business all too quickly. The trim U.S. 
Revenue Cutter runs alongside as we 
enter Boston Harbor—and our vacation 
is over. 
* * * * 

And so we come again to Boston— 

full of enthusiasm for the pleasures we 


about seventeen hours by the boats of the 
Yarmouth Steamship Company, and close 
connections are made by the Dominion 
Atlantic trains. The choicest rivers are, 
therefore, easy of access and the fisher- 
man can lay plans for a long or short 
trip, as shall best suit his convenience. 
The fishing is best beginning about June 
1 and lasts until the close of the season. 
Boston, Mass. 
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TROUT FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIA.— “It was necessary for the guides to 
double up, to take the boats through safely.” 





JUGGIN’ 


By BOURDON 


“ T T'S jes’ de onlies way ter ketch feesh,” 
exclaimed Ole Man, as he was 
popularly known on the plantation, or 
Gin’! Jackson,as he confidentially informed 
me was his “votin’ name.” “ De jugs jes’ 
drif’ on down de ribber, er bobbin’ an’ er 
wrigglin’, makin’ de bait look lak hit wus 
erlive. An’ den ole Mist’ Cat Feesh spy 
dat minnah er workin’ erbout wid de 
bobbin’ er de jug, an’ sezee to hisse’f: 
‘Dat’s er mighty ’licious lookin’ mawsel, 
an’ ’pears sorter lak he sick. Reckon I 
jes’ better swoller’im.’ Den de Ole Man, 
he ain’ fur away; he sees dat jug jes’ er 
kitin’ thoo de water,an he meks dem 
oahs ben’ tel he ketches it. An’ ’tain’t 
long den tel dar’s feesh fryin’ in de cabin.” 
Ole Man’s novel method of securing 
his cat-fish steaks was an attractive one 
to me,and I volunteered my company 
for his next trip down the river. At first 


FER CAT. 


WILSON. 


he objected, because,as he expressed it, 
“Dar’s too many Joners in de worl’, an’ 
yer can’t neber ketch no feesh when 
dar’s er Joner in de boat.” But when I 
offered to furnish a loaded jug for the 
benefit of the fishermen, his enthusiasm 
overleaped all bounds. 

“Dat’s de talk!” heexclaimed. “You’se 
er generman, sah, an’ er generman jes’ 
can’t be er Joner.” 

It was a bright morning early in May 
that we met at the plantation landing, 
prepared for a two-days’ cruise. Our 
commissary and camp equipage was 
quickly stowed away in the stern of the 
large, flat-bottomed boat I had secured 
for the occasion. Then the fishing tackle, 
consisting of an assortment of empty jugs 
and the accompanying complement of 
savage-looking hooks and heavily-leaded 
cords, was placed amidships. For ob- 
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vious reasons, the jug of liquid “bait” 
was placed in the bow and under my 
especial supervision. 

Everything being in readiness, we cast 
off, and a few strokes of the oars carried 
the boat into deep water. Then, working 
under Ole Man’s instructions, I began ty- 
ing the lines to the carefully corked jugs. 
Each hook was baited with a live “min- 
nah”—a small fish of any description— 
and then, with its accompanying float 
thrownoverboard. Ole Man kept the boat 
headed lazily against the current—thus 
giving the hooks, which drifted with the 
stream, the proper intervals of distance. 
When the last hook ‘was overboard, the 
old negro headed the boat down the 
stream and pulled steadily until we were 
about midway of the line of dancing jugs. 
Then he drew in the oars with a sigh of 
satisfaction and leaned lazily against the 
side of the boat. 

‘Dish heah sho’ is ’joyment,” he ex- 
claimed. Then he drew from his pocket 
an agéd-looking clay pipe which he pro- 
ceeded to fill with tobacco cut from a rank, 
dark-colored twist. The smoke from the 
pipe and the Sheol brand of match with 
which he lighted it, was blown by the 
wind directly to my nostrils, and I hastily 
offered him a cigar, which he accepted 
reverently. 

‘Dish heah suttinly is er good see- 
gyar,” he exclaimed, between puffs. ‘I 
smoked er seegyar one time las’ yeah, 
but it wasn’t nigh as good as dish yeh 
un,” he added. “’Fo’ de Wah,” he con- 
tinued, reminiscently, “ole moster ad/ers 
gin de niggers seegyars an’ aig nog on 
Krismus.” 

‘*Doesn’t he do it now?” I asked. 

“Who? Ole moster? Naw,suh. Ole 
moster wus kilt at de battle er Shiloh 
endurin’ de wah. An’ den one er dem 
Dutchmans en Natchez, he stold de plan- 
tation fum ole Miss, an’ sense den dar 
ain’ been no seegyars ner nothin’ else fer 
de niggers.” 

It was along about noon that Ole Man 
noticed one of the jugs behaving queerly. 
It stopped drifting and began spinning 
around; then started off up-stream at a 
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leisurely gait. The old darkey swung 
the boat around, and we followed, but 
keeping several feet away. 

“Mus’ gib ’im time, suh,” Ole man re- 
marked as I, somewhat impatiently, leaned 
over the bow—preparatory to securing 
the prize. “Cat feesh don’ git en er 
hurry bout swollerin’ de bait. He’s jes’ 
got it twix ’is lips er tas’in uv it now.” 

A few moments later the jug disap- 
peared beneath the water and Ole Man 
lay on his oars until it suddenly popped 
up several feet to one side of its former 
position. With vigorous strokes, the old 
negro shot the boat towards it, but the 
jug proved to be as elusive as a Will-o’- 
the-Wisp. It darted this way, then that; 
up-stream, then down. Again it would 
go beneath the water, only to re-appear 
a moment afterwards and go skimming 
along the surface. 

Ole Man, his face now turned towards 
the bow, pushed at the oars with might 
and main. Once the tips of my fingers 
touched the jug, but before I could grasp 
it, it was whisked away beyond my reach. 
Finally it darted away, down-stream,and 
the boat followed in hot pursuit. Again 
my fingers touched it, and this time they 
closed tightly around its handle. Then I 
grasped the line and began drawing in— 
a proceeding which did not please the 
fish, and it sullenly contested every inch. 

At last, however, with my fingers red 
and sore from the cutting of the line, I 
dragged the fish to the surface, and Ole 
Man, who was now at my side, hooked 
his fingers into its gills,and a moment 
later it lay floundering on the bottom of 
the boat—a twenty-pound catfish. 

The other jugs were now some distance 
down the river, but we soon overtook 
them, and the hook upon which the fish 
had been caught resumed its place in the 
procession. Again we began drifting 
with the current,and again Ole Man’s 
pipe was drawn from his pocket. Giving 


me an expectant glance, he began slowly 
filling it,and I (being still on the lee side) 
proffered another cigar, which was eagerly 
accepted. The sun was setting when we 
hooked our second fish, but it was a small 
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one and the capture was not exciting. 

“De fun’ll begin now,” Ole Man ex- 
claimed, when we had finished eating our 
supper,and he was again puffing away 
at one of my cigars. “Feesh allers bites 
best after dahk.” 

Soon a full round moon rose above the 
tree tops, and with the jugs now arranged 
in a semi-circle close about the boat, we 
drifted on. Before a great while another 
fish was hooked, and an exciting chase 
after the jug fol- 
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as the last notes of the hymn died away 
in the distance. “I is,suh,” he replied, 
proudly. “I’se er member er de Mount 
Zion church.” 

“And do you feel that with His om- 
nipotent hand the Lord protects you 
wherever you may be?” 

“He sholy do, suh,” was the earnest 
reply. “De Shepud ’tecs ’is lam’ on de 
rocky hillerpovahty an’ in de miry swamp 
er mis’ry, same es He do de fatted caf in 
de rich man’s pas- 





lowed. As we had 
previously ex- 
changed places in 
the boat, it fell upon 
me to handle the 
oars, and not being 
so skillful in their 
management as Ole 
Man, the chase was 
a long one. The 
fish, another large 
one, being safely 
“landed” in the 
boat, we put about 
and hurried after 
the other jugs, 
which had drifted 
some distance down 
the river, and, hav- 
ing overhauled 
them, we resumed 
our position in their 
midst. 

The quiet and 
stillness and the 
beauties of the 








tah. Huis right 
arm is throwed 
eroun’ me, an’ I has 
no feah. At de 
midnight houah an’ 
in de noon-day sun, 
on de firm lan’ an’ 
in de yieldin’ watah, 
in de air ’bove, er in 
de groun’ below, 
dar He is, an’ dar 
He ’tecs His chile 
fum all hahm.” 

It was getting 
late when our dis- 
cussion of religious 
matters was 
brought to an end 
and we decided to 
take in the linesand 
make a camp on the 
nearby shore. Ac- 
cordingly I turned 
the boat towards 
the jugs and Ole 
Man began taking 








moonlit night 
seemed to have the 
same effect upon 
the old negro that such nights have upon 
dogs and he began to sing: 


*“Feah not. I’m with ’ee. Oh, be not dismayed! 
Fur I am dy Gawd an’ will still gi’ thee aid; 
I’ll streng’en thee, he’p thee, an’ cause thee ter stan’ 
Pertected by mer righteous, ’nipahtent han’.”’ 


Low and indistinct, the words came at 
first, then—Ole Man seeming to forget 
my presence—the song rolled out with 
all the strength of lungs and the rich 
melody of his race. 

‘* Are you a church member?” I asked, 


OLE MAN. 
Amateur Photo by H. Giovannout, Danville, Ky. 


them in and care- 
fully winding the 
lines around them. 
As the boat touched the last one, I lay on 
the oars and was gazing thoughtfully out 
across the gleaming waters, waiting for 
the jug to be taken in, when a wild cry of 
terror caused me to turn my head—just 
in time to avoid being run over by Ole 
Man, who with ashen face, came stumb 
ling blindly, and gasping with fright, to 


‘wards the stern. 


“What’s the matter?” I asked, appre 
hensively. 
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“Oh, good Lawd!” he wailed, “don’t 
take de ole nigger now. He ain’ ’pared 
ter go. Gib’im er lil mo’ time. Good 
Lawdy! hab mussy on er po’ miser’ble 
sinnah, an’ gib ’im er lil mo’ time. Oh, 
Godermighty, hab mussy, hab mussy!” 

“Have you lost your senses?” I asked, 
sharply. ‘“Here,take a pull at the jug 
and brace up.” 

With trembling hands he raised the 
jug to his lips,and fora minute the si- 
lence of the night was unbroken, save by 
the lapping of the water against the boat 
and the gurgling of the whiskey down 
the old negro’s throat. At last the jug 
was slowly and reluctantly lowered, but 
Ole Man’s eyes continued to roll wildly 
and his teeth began to chatter. 

“Now, tell me what scared you,” I said 
—giving him a vigorous shake. 

“I—I seen er ha’nt” he stammered. 
“Oh, Lawd, gib me er chanst, ‘taint my 
fault dar’s er Joner in de boat,” he wailed. 

“Shut up! you old fool,” I cried 
angrily. “What kind of a ‘ha’nt’ did 
you see, and where was it?” 

“Et’s de sperit er de Lam’ Hissef, jes’ 
lak I’se seen it in the picter books,” and, 
moaning,he crouched down in the boat 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“But where did you see it?” I fairly 
shouted. 

“ Right dar on de hook,” he whimpered. 
“It’s done cotch ’im in de mouf, same as 
ef he wus er feesh.” 


MOUNTAIN 
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Quickly I ran the boat alongside the 
jug and lifted it out of the water. As I 
began drawing in the line I felt the re- 
sistence of some dead weight and doub- 
led my efforts. Rapidly the line came 
in, hand over hand, and then I almost fell 
backwards out of the boat as the moon- 
light revealed the catch. It was the 
sweet and seemingly smiling face of a 
little child—her long brown tresses en- 
tangled in the hook. The rippling of 
the water across her face and the refrac- 
tion of the moonbeams by which it was 
lighted, gave to it a strikingly life-like 
appearance that was startling, to say the 
least. Recovering myself, I tenderly 
lifted the cold and lifeless form into the 
boat, and then, rousing Ole Man by a 
number of vigorous kicks, I ordered him 
to take the boat to the nearest town. 

He obeyed silently, and within an hour 
ran the boat ashore at the foot of the 
straggling street of a tumble-down 
country town, and I succeeded in arous- 
ing the local authorities, to whom I de- 
livered the body. The next day, with our 
boat in tow,and myself and Ole Man as 
passengers, the Creole Belle passed the 
scene of our adventure. 

“De Lawd’ll haf ter pervide ernothah 
way fer me ter serb Him now,” the old 
negro remarked, earnestly; “fer I jes’ 
can’t go er juggin’ fer cat no mo’!”’ 

Collierville, Tennessee. 


VOICES. 


From across the hills the fresh winds blow, 
Singing the songs the pine trees know, 
Bearing the breath of the forest. 
The cheeks glow red and the eyes burn bright, 
And the heart of the hunter swells with delight, 
As he hears the songs of the woodland. 


They tell of the brook and the mountain side, 
The colors the frost has painted, 
The Lordly Buck 
And the hunter’s luck, 
And Peace at night by the fireside. 


Canyon City, Colorado. 


CiypE C. Dawson. 




















A CRUISE ON 


THE GULF. 


By EMIL HENDRICH. 


HILE my 
hunting 
partner and I 
were sojourn- 
ing in New Or- 
leans last sum- 
mer we became 
acquainted 
with two other 
sportsmen who 
asked us to join 
them for a two-months’ cruise on the 
Gulf of Mexico. We accepted their 
proposition and began operations at once. 
We went by train to Bay Saint Louis, 
Mississippi, and from there went back 
two miles to a ship-yard, where the 
schooner in which we intended to cruise 
was beached. Upon examining the 
schooner we found her unfit for service. 
The toredoes had honeycombed her keel 
to such an extent that a new one was 
necessary. © After a few days’ considera- 
tion we decided to sell her for what she 
would bring and buy a better boat. Our 
captain went to Biloxi, Mississippi, and 
returned after a few days with a twenty- 
two foot cat boat. The rest of the party 
got aboard and we went back to New 
Orleans to put in a supply of provisions. 
Our course was along the Mississippi 
Sound; then through the Rigolets Pass 
into Lake Pontchartrain; then along the 
west shore of the lake to the canal at the 
West End, which is a suburb of New 
Orleans. The West End is the Coney 
Island of the South. There are a num- 
ber of club houses of yacht and rowing 
clubs near the mouth of the canal. Sail- 
ing crafts of all descriptions are harbored 
here: to the left as you go out are pa- 
vilions, restaurants, a shoot-the-chutes, a 
band-stand, etc., where a free show—in- 
cluding a good band, a vitascope, and a 
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vaudeville performance—is given nightly. 
A cool breeze comes in from the lake, 
making this a most delightful place to 
spend a hot summer evening. Now and 
then a yacht race or a rowing regatta 
takes place here. We made this our 
headquarters whenever we came to New 
Orleans. After leaving the West End 
we ran to Bay Saint Louis again and 
made our headquarters at the ship-yard 
at the mouth of Jordan River and spent 
a week fishing. The ship-yard was a 
most interesting place, as schooners came 
in every few days to be repaired and 
scraped. The bottoms of these vessels 
presented a most interesting spectacle: 
they were covered with sea-weed, oysters, 
clams, snails and barnacles. On some 
the sea-weed was two feet long, while 
others had a layer of small clams two in- 
ches thick all over the bottom. Schoon- 
ers which had not been cleaned for two 
years had oysters on them that were 
large enough to eat. Besides these for- 
mations there is a worm called toredo 
which is very destructive to wooden ves- 
sels. The toredoes bore holes into the 
wood and soon destroy the vessel if it is 
not painted with copper paint. The ani- 
mal life of the salt water far exceeds that 
of fresh water, both in numbers and va- 
riety of species. 

There are a great many bays which 
run back from the coast. These branch 
out into alot of bayous which run back 
for miles into the pine woods. These 
bayous are narrow, clear and deep and 
afford good bass fishing. So deep, in 
fact, are these ‘‘tentacles of the sea”’ that 
large-sized pleasure boats can go up into 
this country several miles. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a pleasure 
yacht in one of these bayous. We ex- 
plored a number of these bayous and 
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camped in these woods several days. 


As we sit beneath the pine trees 
And watch the close of day, 
We hear the sailors bugling 
On their schooners in the bay. 


As this echo from the woodland 
Softly breaks upon our ears, 
It sets us all to thinking 
Of what’s past some twenty years. 
All around is calm and quiet 
When the shades of evening come, 
Till a bull-frog in the marshes 
Starts to singing “‘ Jug o’ rum!” 
There’s a joy beyond description 
In this short appreciation 
Of the pleasant recollections 
In these reminiscent moments. 

The following are the kinds of fish we 
found most common in the salt and brack- 
ish waters: Mullet, catfish, porpoise, 
shark, sheepshead, croaker, redfish, alli- 
gator gar, stingray, flounder, black bass, 
white and speckled trout and Spanish 
mackerel. Besides the fish there are 
shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, sea nettles, 
fiddlers and hermit crabs. One of the 
notable differences between the salt and 
fresh-water game fishes is the softness 
of the flesh of the salt-water fish as com- 
pared to the fresh-water varieties. 

The mullet exceed all the other fish in 
numbers. They feed on the mud shoals 
in large schools and it is here where the 
fisherman gets in his work with his cast- 
net. The mullet is a good food fish, has 
a nice flavor and has no small bones; but 
will not keep very long after being caught. 
I find a great many writers who claim 
that the mullet are only good for bait. In 
the winter time they are shipped hundreds 
of miles inland. I found them on the 
market as far north as Memphis. This 
ought to be sufficient proof of the good 
quality of the mullet. They are the most 
persecuted of all fish. Every game fish, 
from a redfish to a porpoise, is after them ; 
yet they seem to thrive in countless num- 
bers. About six miles east of Pasca- 
goula I saw a shoal of about fifteen acres 
which was one wiggling mass of mullet. 
We used our cast-net here and caught so 
many in a single throw that it required 
two men to lift the net. The cast-net is 
a circular net about sixteen feet in diame- 
ter when spread out; weighted all around 
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the edge with small leads. This is cast 
over a school of fish and when raised 
properly forms a bag in which the fish 
are held. 

The porpoise is considered the King 
of Southern Waters. He is said to be 
the best fighter and swiftest fish that 
swims; like the whale they come to the 
surface for air and can be heard blowing 
when they are near. Like all the fighters 
of the present day they do more blowing 
than fighting. 

Next to the porpoise in size are the 
sharks. In spite of the much-talked-of 
viciousness of the sharks, they are poor 
fighters. Their fighting ability is con- 
sidered decidedly ‘“Sharkey.’’ In the 
Gulf we found the hammer-head and 
shovel-mouth sharks; while in New Or- 
leans I found City Hall, land, gambling 
and female sharks. 

The white and speckled trout are 
shaped something like the jack salmon 
of our fresh waters, but are very soft. 

The croaker of the South differs from 
the Croker of New York in size. The 
latter is a “big fish,’’ while the former 
are small—usually weighing less than a 
pound. These can be easily handled 
with a pole; while the whole City of New 
York failed to land the New York speci- 
men with their polls last fall ! 

The sheepshead is considered one of 
the finest of all salt-water fish. He is 
one of the few that have firm flesh. 
Sheepshead are a hard fish to catch, on 
account of having a layer of armor plate 
on the inside of their mouths, joined to a 
set of front teeth like a pair of nippers. 
By virtue of this equipment they eat steel 
hooks as fast as you can put them ona 
line. The only way to catch them is to use 
a hook of special design called ‘‘sheeps- 
head hook.” 

The stingray is almost as flat as a 
flounder and has a tail like a buggy whip: 
in the middle of this tail is a stinger about 
the size of a toothpick. If you crowd 
him he strikes at you with his whip-like 
tail and inflicts a dangerous and poison- 
ous wound. Some of the stingrays are 
five and six feet in diameter. On one 
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occasion I saw a man spear one from a 
skiff: the stingray cracked his whip at 
his captor and cut a gash in his ear. 

Alligators are fast becoming extinct. 
They are now as scarce as honest poli- 
ticians. I met several alligator hunters. 
They caught them by baiting a hook 
with a bird and suspending this from a 
limb which overhangs the water, so that 
the bait is about four or five inches above 
the stream. The alligator after being 
hooked either dies from the effect of the 
hook or drowns himself. 
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along the coast. Most of the schooners. 
carry a pair of oyster tongs and pick up 
oysters as they pass over the oyster beds. 
The oyster is undoubtedly the laziest of 
the salt-water inhabitants; no matter 
what time you pass him you will find him 
in his bed. The sailors, besides carrying 
a pair of oyster tongs, carry a dip-net to 
catch crabs—when they can get a good 
chance at some fisherman's crab box.’ 
The most ridiculous amphibians I ever 
saw are the fiddler and hermit crabs. 
The fiddler resembles the crab in appear- 
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‘The Bayous ran back for miles into the pine woods.’’ 


The Spanish mackerel is a long, round 
fish. He is shaped like a torpedo and 
when skipping from wave to wave looks 
like a ‘torpedo on the Maine.’ 

The crab is made up of a body about 
the size of a good-sized oyster and a lot 
of legs which look like so many triggers 
all around him. By virtue of this multi- 
ple trigger action he can go off into any 
direction without turning. They are 
easily caught by means of a piece of meat, 
tied on a string. 

Oysters can be found almost anywhere 


ance, but is much smaller: he is about 
the size of a tarantula. He can live on 
land or in water and can climb a tree or 
scale a wall with the ease of a fly. When 
pursued by an enemy in the water, he 
runs out on land; and when endangered 
on land, he seeks refuge in the water. 
He defends himself with one large claw. 
When you walk along the beach the fid- 
dlers run before you in large herds like 
so many sheep. I have seen droves that 
numbered at least a thousand fiddlers. 
They are usually found around roots and 
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stumps near the water, and are also found 
in shoes, stockings and bathing clothes 
when they are in there. 

The hermit crab, as his name indicates, 
lives in a house by himself. He kills and 
eats the conkle snail and then crawls into 
the shell: he carries this shell with him 
wherever he goes. Like people who live 
in other people’s houses, he takes very 
little care of his shell. Their shells are 
always dirty, moss-covered and chipped. 
The hermit crab has no home but roams 
wherever he can find something to eat. 
While putting one on a hook for bait I 
questioned him regarding his nomadic 
habits: he said they had tried several 
times to colonize his species and put street 
numbers on their houses; but as they 
moved their houses every day it was im- 
possible to observe any system. H¢e said 
that the house-number idea was brought 
about by the females on account of the 
trouble they had in keeping track of their 
‘males.”” He told me that his address 
was “Any Old Place.’’ He said that his 
people always find each other in some 
way or other and that I was the first man 
who had ever given him the hooks. 

The sea-nettle is a round jelly-fish, 
about the size of a small baseball. A 
school of them look like a lot of soap- 
bubbles as they come in with the tide. 
They defend themselves by stinging their 
would-be captors. Their sting, however, 
has no more effect than a slap from a 
lady school teacher has on a bad school- 
boy. 

There is a reef of islands which runs 
parallel to the shore; the islands are out 
at distances from three to ten miles. The 
water inside these islands is not so salty 
as that on the outside. Navigating on 
the inside is considered safe for small 
crafts. We camped on a number of these 
islands, and found them ideal places for 
an outing. At night we would stretch 
our canvas and sleep, fanned by the sea 
breeze—which also keeps the mosquitoes 
away. 

Incoming breakers seem to sigh, 
While overhead the sea-birds fly: 


Sea gulls, snipe and whippoorwills 
And pelicans with awful bills. 
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Sea gulls hatching on the sand 
Of these lonely spots of land 
Shriek at us, as if to say: 

“Do not take my young away!”’ 

There are a number of oyster canneries 
on the coast. Oysters, shrimp and crabs 
are canned in large quantities. One of 
these canneries at Biloxi, Mississippi, also 
traded in turtles called diamond-backed 
terrapins. They hada large pen in which 
they had over six thousand of these terra- 
pins. Terrapin soup is an expensive arti- 
cle: the terrapins are sold here for a dollar 
and a half each; and the further you get 
away from the coast the greater is the 
mileage charged on the terrapin! Cleo- 
patra’s extravagance in drinking dissolved 
pearls pales to insignificance when com- 
pared to the extravagance of those people 
who eat soup made of “ diamond-backed 
tiara pins.” 

The yachting season was now at its 
height. The Bay—Waveland Regatta 
(which is the great yachting event of the 
South) was about to take place. Our 
boat had proven a good sea goer and had 
shown such speed that we entered her in 
the race which was to be run July 25, 
1897. The day before the race we graph- 
ited the bottom of the boat and put her 
in racing trim. That night we anchored 
in front of the Bay—Waveland club house 
at Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi, which 
was to be the scene of battle the next day. 
This place was alive with sailing crafts of 
all descriptions. Nearly all the contest- 
ing yachts came in that night and anch- 
ored here. The way they sailed in that 
night it was evident that there was going 
to be some A No. 1 sport when the gun 
fired the next day. There was a race that 
night from New Orleans to the club house 
(a stretch of about eighty miles) between 
the Zawanta and the Sz/ence—two rival 
New Orleans sloops. The Sz/ence won 
the prize, which was a box of champagne. 
The weather was ideal the next morning 
and the place was alive with pleasure 
boats which had come from Mobile, New 
Orleans and the other coast towns. Be- 


fore the race all the contesting crafts were 
manceuvering around—each testing her 
speed with that of some other boat in her 
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class. The course was triangular 
—five miles around the triangle: 
the race was fifteen miles or three 
times around the course. The 
home buoy was in front of the 
club house, which is a large two- 
story structure built on piles, 
about a quarter-mile out from 
shore. The race was run under 
the rules of the Southern Yacht 

Jub and was a handicap event. 
Our boat was entered in the 
twenty -two-foot cat-rig class. 
There were nine in this class The 
cabin sloops were the first to 
start; while the others followed 
about thirty seconds later. The 
Silence (which had defeated the 
Tawanta the night before) took 
the lead and was never headed. 
She was closely pushed by a little 
sloop called ydia, who won in 
her class. The wind blew across 
the first buoy towards the centre 
of the triangle. When the small 
sloops and catboats reached this 
buoy, they were crowding each 
other like so many sardines. 
Luckily for us we were about ten 
yards ahead of this bunch. The 
next two that followed got their 
sails tangled and drifted back 
against the buoy—both fouling. 
The other boats were pushing these 
so closely that they could not get 
out of each other’s way: the result 
was that about ten of them were hung 
in a tangled mesh of canvas. When they 
got straightened out some had been 
fouled, some had a broken boom or gaff; 
while others had their sails ripped. Those 
that were not disabled had lost valuable 
time. The boat in our class which we 
had picked as our match was No. 28, 
while our number was 29. 

While No. 28 was being delayed in 
that mix-up, we opened up a streak of 
daylight of about two hundred yards be- 
tween us. She carried a terrific sail and 
overtook us before we reached the home 
buoy. In beating against the wind she 
was no match for us, and we again led 
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‘* Our captain returned with a 22-foot cat-boat.’’ 


her by a hundred yards at the first buoy. 
Our crew and No. 28’s crew had a race 
all to ourselves. When we reached the 
first buoy, on the last round, she was so 
far back that she gave up and did not 
finish. The Lady Florence won in our 
class. She got away from the bunch on 
the first jump and held her distance. We 
finished third in our class. The last 
round was run ina strong blast. All the 
crafts carried so much canvas that they 
buried their noses under water; as a re- 
sult everybody was soaked to the skin. 

After the regatta we sailed to Biloxi. 
Biloxi is an old coast town and is a popu- 
lar resort. It is an ideal place for a per- 
son who is looking for a place where he 
can get a few weeks’ rest. It has good 
facilities for yachting and fishing but the 
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gaiety of Northern resorts is wanting. 
One of the sights of Biloxi is the art 
pottery of which Geo. E. Ohr is chief 
mud-slinger. Ohr is a genius, but is a 
prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try. He depends on the appreciation of 
outsiders who sojourn here. Ohr, besides 
being an art potter, is a man of original 
ideas. He told me that he was in the 
art pottery business for all time. I asked 
him if death would not stop him : to which 
he replied that it might stop him for a day 
or two; after that he would again turn to 
clay. While discussing this subject of 
death he arranged with me to write his 
obituary in case he died before I did. He 
had me understand that I was not to ac- 
cuse him of having been a kind father, a 
true husband, or that the city had lost 
one of its best citizens. We left Biloxi 
in the morning and reached the rickety 
town of Pascagoula in the afternoon ; that 
night we anchored about ten miles east 
of Pascagoula in a pocket back of a mud 
shoal. Just about dark the mullet began 
to come in on this shoal and we caught 
and fried mullet until every one said, 
‘‘Enough!’’ When the tide went out we 
noticed a lot of snipe and plover prome- 
nading on the mud bar: we had a gun 
and a few shells, so we went out and 
broke up the promenade. The weather 
was intensely hot and sultry. When we 
got back to the boat we found that most 
of the’snipe had spoiled. We went out 
again and this time winged a lot of them ; 
carried them to the boat and picked them 
alive. Then—holding them over the 
boiling-pot—we cut off their heads and 
let the kicking snipe drop into the boiling 
pot! This was the only way to keep the 
snipe fresh until you could get them 7 
the pot! When our ammunition ran out 
we killed snipe in the following novel 
manner. We would watch the line of 
flight of the birds and then bend over a 
long sapling on this path: then, as a 
flock passed over, we would let the sap- 
ling fly up. You can kill from one to a 
dozen snipe at every stroke—according 
to the size of the lie you wish to tell. 
While anchored here stormy weather 
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set in and we could not move for three 
days. Our water supply and provisions 
were exhausted and it was painfully ap- 
parent that something had to be done. 
We hoisted sail between squalls and tried 
to get back to Pascagoula: we had been 
under headway about fifteen minutes 
when a hurricane struck us: the boom 
snapped and the sail, now useless, was 
wrapped around the mast. The anchor 
rope resisted this strain but a short time, 
when it broke. Unable to face the wind, 
we shot the chutes over seventeen or 
eighteen waves and then the boat cap- 
sized. We had no life preservers: the 
only things we could lay our hands on 
were the cooking utensils: one man 
jumped into a stewpan; another into a 
skillet; the third into the coffee-pot; 
while I jumped into a large milk pitcher 
and all went sailing before the storm. 
After sailing three or four hours the man 
in the coffee pot said that he had struck 
ground. The grounds he struck had 
been in the coffee-pot for several days: 
he anchored his feet in these grounds 
and stopped his vessel while the rest went 
on. About supper time we passed through 
the Caribbean Sea. We dipped up and 
ate some Carib bean soup here and went 
on: we had through tickets with no stop- 
overs. After sailing all night and part 
of the following morning we reached the 
southern coast of Africa. We saw some 
natives on the southern point of Africa 
and asked them what cape that was. 
They replied that it was the Cake of Good 
Soap. This offered us a good oppor- 
tunity to wash ourselves ashore; so we 
washed in and washed. We told our 
troubles to one of their policemen and 
explained to him that we could not tack 
against the wind with the vessels in which 
we came. He went away and returned 
in a few minutes with three tack-hammers 
and three packages of tacks. Then, smil- 
ing a ground-cocoanut smile, he pre- 
sented them to us, saying: “Now you 
can tack in any direction.” He then 
showed us where to catch the ‘‘ Equator- 
ial torpedo current,” which would take 


About 


us back to the Mississippi coast. 
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this time we heard our dinner whistle 
blowing—so we pulled out without fur- 
ther ceremony. The man who had struck 
ground had caught the boat, straightened 
her up, and had dinner ready. We 
reached the Mississippi coast at ‘high 
noon.” The heat of the burning sun at 
this time of the year was intense. The 
man in the skillet was almost fried to a 
crisp ; the man in the stewpan was boiled 
till he had a gravy look; the man in 
the coffee-pot said he was boiled until he 
was too weak to run out of the can; and 
when I stepped out of that milk pitcher I 
felt as though 
I had been 
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on the various islands along the Missis- 
sippi Sound: they are said to have been 
buried by the pirate La Fitte, who was 
the Captain Kidd of the South. Several 
light-house keepers showed us old coins 
which they had picked up on the islands. 
The climate here fails to stimulate the 
inhabitants to a point that will encourage 
physical exertion. The farmers especially 
are great labor savers. They buy corn, 
oats and hay from the feed stores in the 
towns and take it to their farms, where 
they feed chickens and stock. Their 
main products are butter and eggs. 
When the 





“cream-ated.” 
After dinner 
we cut loose 
for Biloxi: 
two of our 
men were ac- 
quainted here, 
consequently 
it did not take 
us long to get 
acquainted 
with a num- 
ber of summer 
girls who so- 
journed here. 
In less than 
three hours 
we had ar- 
ranged for a 
water-melon 
party on Deer 
Island, a sail- 
ing party for that night, and had received 
an invitation to dinner at the hotel where 
our new acquaintances were stopping. 
That night we took out a party of sixteen 
ladies and gentlemen for a moonlight 
sail. After going out about ten miles 
the wind ceased and it was almost 2 o’- 
clock in the morning before we could 
get back to the hotel! We stopped at 
Biloxi again—about a week later—but 
this time found another party of cruisers 
basking in the affections of our summer 
girls. 

There are a number of treasures buried 
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THE TAWANTA.—Fiagship of the Southern Yacht Club. 


hens go on a 
strike the 
farmers take 
a pair of oys- 
ter tongs and 
a cast-net and 
catch mullet 
and _ oysters, 
on which they 
subsist until 
the hens get 
over their 
strike. 

The South- 
erners con- 
sume a large 
quantity of 
claret wine. 
The poorer 
class uses a 
cheap grade 
of claret, of 
which log- 
wood, rain-water and sugar are the 
chief ingredients. It is sold for thirty- 
five cents a gallon. When a man im- 
bibes too much of this claret he will see 
all sorts of sky-rockets, bonnie blue flags 
and electrical displays. About September 
1 disagreeable weather set in: this, to- 
gether with the fact that our gold reserve 
was very low, caused us to bring our 
cruise to an end. We moved back to- 
wards New Orleans—stopping at the 
good fishing places and dropping the fish 
a line regarding our departure. We had 
some good fishing in the Rigolets Pass, 
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which connects Lake Pontchartrain .with 


the Gulf. During high tide a strong 
current sets in and at low tide it sets out 
through this Pass. You can get good 
fishing here at anytime. After a farewell 
fish fry we ran to the West End and dis- 
banded. ‘Two of the party live at New 
Orleans; while the other man went back 
to St. Louis. About this time my gold 
reserve was painfully low. 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, I’m broke again! 
Then with the crowded city’s mob 
Of unemployed I struck a job. 
The daily press had the yellow fever 
pretty bad about thistime. The real fever 
did not come till later. The quarantine 
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stations were over-run with people and 
were more like quarrelling stations, as 
everybody was giving them some jolly 
regarding their health and previous loca- 
tion. Yellow became a very unpopular 
color: yellow shoes were discarded; the 
Yellow Kid craze fell flat; even the dog 
catchers refused to catch yellow dogs. 
The only thing that thrived was yellow 
journalism. I staid in New Orleans un- 
til the last of October—inhaling as many 
microbes as:came my way—and I can 
assure the readers of Sports AFIELD 
that they are not as dangerous as the 
Northern people usually suppose. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


A TRIP TO THE CORONADOS. 


By NORMAN N. SPEAR. 


HOULD you, dear reader, wherever 
you may be, take down the map of 

the United States and follow a crow’s 
flight towards its southwesterly corner, 
your tracing finger, or maybe toothpick 
or match, would undoubtedly wind up at 
San Diego. Afterthis imaginary flight 
of 100, 500 or perhaps 3,000 miles, you 
would feel a-weary, hungry and thirsty: 
so your first thought would be of hotels, 
cafés and the like,and as your interest 
in these would be pronounced, go with 
me across the glassy harbor, disturbed 
only by the undulations of a shifting tide 
and the gyrations of porpoises or blue 
sharks or the ploughing nose of steam or 
sail craft, to the beautiful hotel on Cor- 
onado Beach. Nothing has been said 
about money ; that I left entirely to your 
common sense. But if you intend to put 
your name on the register of the most 
beautiful hostlery Southern California 
can boast, it is well to have a bit of lucre 
at your disposal. But don’t be alarmed; 
you can look without paying, and it is 
because the facilities for a good look and 
a long one are so pronounced here, away 
from the city’s smoke and smudge, that 


we took the trip on the ferry that landed 
us at this very spot. 

Our ramble begins on the first floor. 
A boy in brass buttons and a uniform of 
blue, guides us through parlors, offices, 
dining room, kitchen and banquet hall; 
thence across the beautiful court in the 
centre—carpeted with grass, shaded by 
trees as various and pretty as the birds 
that nest and twitter in their branches— 
and from there up a flight of stairs to the 
guest chambers, pretty affairs and neat. 
He will show you the bridal chamber 
that costs only twenty dollars a day. 
Very exquisite it is, with its soft thick car- 
pets, delicate furniture and costly bric-a- 
brac and pictures. “ Buttons” next con- 
ducts you to the foot of a winding stair 
that leads to the observatory, where he 
leaves you; and as that cupalo above 
your head is just where I have been try- 
ing all this while to get you, have I not 
a right to feel elated?—for it is no easy 
task to drag a party so large as that 
which awaits Sports AFIELD’s monthly 
visits through this palatial building and 
spend so little time. 

See! at your feet the sea—the great, 
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throbbing, undulating ocean that Balboa 
beheld from the mountain tops years and 
years ago and called the Pacific: called 
it so because it lay at rest, peaceful and 
untroubled. In this clear air you have 
the keen vision of an eagle. Up and 
down the coast your eye travels, with a 
sweep now and then outward, towards 
the point where waste meets waste, where 
blue merges into deeper blues, where 
heaven touches earth—the horizon. 

Still you don’t see what I brought you 
here to see and you will have to look 
twice before you do. Here—follow the 
direction this cane points. Don’t you 
see, miles down the coast, a blurr of hazy 
dots, as if some giant pelicans were rest- 
ing on the water? 

Ah! I thought you had looked over 
them as a hunter over-shoots his mark. 
They are only twenty miles away, yet 
they are Mexico's and lie south of the 
line which cuts California in two just 
above the Gulf. There are some things 
on those islands you could not see from 
here with even the best of glasses—things 
that will interest you at a distance almost 
if not quite as much as they did me when 
on the spot. 

I made the trip to them this spring on 
the merry Rest/ess—a snug, fleet yacht— 
in company as jolly as any one could 
wish. 

Oh! Our captain was a corker, 
A brave and bold New Yorker. 
He had sailed the briny deep 
And could tend ship in his sleep, 

And could read the fate of mortals in the stars, 

And predict a change of weather from old Mars. 

Yes; and he could tell funny stories 
as fast as the next one, could Captain 
Steadman. The ‘quartermaster’ was 
another old salt and upon these two de- 
volved the working of the ship, though 
First Officer Lemon learned to hold the 
rudder, and the crew, honorary members, 
pulled and hauled at the anchor and 
wrestled with the sheets when occasion 
required and they could be coaxed from 
the baracuda lines or dragged from the 
corner where reposed the keg of * Prima.” 
The writer kept the log, after a fashion, 
and must, for details rely on it. 


At 2:30 a.m.of a Saturday morning 
the sails were run up, the lines cast off 
and the fun began with the Captain re- 
marking that “If our supply of eggs 
played out he would have the ship lay 
two” (to), which was the first and only 
joke he cracked while on the water. The 
wind took hold very gingerly at first and 
we were half an hour in passing Diamond 
Peak; but after that she freshened a bit 
and the Restless plunged along right 
merrily—leaving behind a trailing swirl 
quite easy to trace for a hundred yards 
back. Beacons followed each other in 
quick succession. Ere long quarantine 
was passed and we emerged from the 
Golden Gate as the first officer sent a 
call to breakfast from out the cabin— 
the call we had been waiting for for two 
hours. 

It was very good, that breakfast, and 
we turned admiring eyes on the First 
Officer who was pouring the coffee— 
admiring both the breakfast and the man. 
“Rasty” Wright was hungry, Oh, so 
hungry! and eggs, bacon, bread and 
coffee continued to make their last bow 
and disappear inside his sweater. Then 
we all turned to and “did up” the dishes. 
A long, low swell rocked the boat as she 
tacked to and fro in beating out against 
a perverse wind. Overboard went the 
baracuda lines with a swish and each 
chose a comfortable spot, clear of the 
swinging rigging and fished, read or told 
stories. 

Wright pulled in a baracuda, slipped 
him into the fish-box, and again let out 
his line. The smile of satisfaction which 
had shone on his face when he made 
his catch dimmed before a look of agony 
that crept around his mouth and up even 
to the roots of his dark, well-kept hair. 
Ever and anon his hand sought out the 
region of his stomach, as though his belt 
wete tight. His eyes looked troubled 
and he avoided as much as possible look- 
ing at the long swell that lifted one end 
of the boat, crept on under, let it drop 
and lifted the other. The look of trouble 
deepened on Rasty’s face as the minutes 
glided by and he made certain that his 
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feet were clear of lines, and nothing be- 
tween himself and the gunwale. 

All of a sudden a jelly-fish or some- 
thing drew him irresistibly to the side of 
the boat and he flopped on all fours to 
facilitate observation! What it was, I 
promised Rasty never to tell; he said 
he was coaxing the fish to the boat. Any 
how, he worked at it assiduously most of 
the morning and part of the afternoon, in 
company with Patterson of Chicago and 
our First Officer. In spite of all, the 
baracuda wouldn’t bite, nor hide nor hair 
could we see of mackerel, trout or any 
other old fish. ; 

As the sun sank behind the South 
Island—so named from its relative posi- 
tion—we dropped the “ hook” overboard, 
reefed the sails, and went ashore—as- 
sured that the yacht was safe, being shelt- 
ered from wind and wave on the east side 
of the island. Not much more than a 
mile long and about as high as it is broad, 
this island rears its comb up to a height 
of about 400 feet. The climb is diffi- 
cult, owing to the sand which lies thick 
in spots and to the iceplant and cactus 
which are prolific there. As to the for- 
mation of the island, I should say it was 
volcanic entirely, though I could find no 
statement regarding the group in the 
library at San Francisco. It seems to 
have been neglected by all makers of maps 
and descriptive topography and geology 
—although the Smithsonian Institution 
has seen fit to send to the South Island 
for specimens- of the short, chunky rattler 
that makes that island a prolific breeding 
ground. 

There is something queer in the fact 
that the South Island should be loaded 
down with venemous reptiles and no sign 
of a snake be found on either the middle 
Island or Corpus Christi—a name the 
early Spaniards gave to the North Island 
because of its resemblance to an em- 
balmed and shrouded corpse. 

Well, we climbed to the top of the 
island—the Captain, First Officer, Quar- 
termaster Reese, Harry Lemon, Rasty 
Wright and I; leaving Doctor Steade, 
one of San Diego’s well-known physi- 
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cians,and Oscar Marshall andthe Chicago 
boy to fish. 

From the ridge or back bone of the 
island we beheld a glorious sunset, and 
the aftermath of beautiful clouds would 
have caught Ruskin’s artist eye at once. 
Then we explored Pirates’ Cave—small 
but interesting, and showing marks. of 
long habitation by gulls and snakes. 
There also were the marks of treasure- 
hunters who had dug around the cave in 
search of the treasure the reputed pirates 
are said to have hidden there. All the 
while gulls, pelicans and slugs were circ- 
ling and screaming above us in vehement 
defiance of the intruders of their roost. 
But the majority of these birds are found 
on Corpus Christi; possibly the snakes 
of the South Island don’t get along well 
with the feathered hosts. 

Back again to the point, and out to the 
merry Xest/ess, whose pretty lines were 
growing dim in the deepening shadow 
of the Island, and to supper. 

For a long while that night we fished: 
the bright stars overhead making the 
lantern in the cabin almost a superfluity. 
Dogfish after dogfish was pulled in, until 
the unhooking of that particular variety 
of the finny tribe grew positively irksome. 
Oscar Marshall had a line over for white- 
fish,andan examination found it fast—pre- 
sumably to kelp. Three or four others 
were found in the same fix and caused a 
few expletives not found in the font to be 
bandied. Thenalong line out for jew-fish, 
was seen to have made a catch; so in we 
pulled it, after a hard fight, and landed a 
four-foot blue shark that must have 
weighed nigh on to seventy-five pounds. 
She had taken the jew-fish bait and then 
gobbled everything else in sight—wind- 
ing up the lines about her body as a 
weaver would wind a bobbin. On ex- 
amination thirty-two fully developed 
young were found; so that we caught 
thirty-three sharks on one hook! 

Through the night we kept anchor 
watch, lest the tide, which is very strong 
in that region, should drag the Reséless 
from her moorings. Before the full- 


faced sun peered at us from the east, we 
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had weighed anchor and were under way 
for Corpus Christi, while out from the 
cabin floated the odors of a coming 
breakfast. 

Corpus Christi is the largest and most 
interesting of the group and lies about 
two miles from the South Island and a 
mile and a half from Middle Island (which 
we did not visit, as it is small and of no 
special importance). Beside the Middle 
Island lies the Rock, which is what its 


name implies—merely the outcrop of a ° 
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Taking baskets, guns and a camera, we 
(with the exception of the Doctor) landed 
on the black scoria that forms the nar- 
row beach, against which the restless 
ocean washes tons of kelp, and began the 
arduous ascent of 600 or 700 feet, almost 
perpendicular, to the ridge above—dig- 
ging heels and toes into the yielding sand 
of the well-defined trail or hanging on to 
brush or grass fora moment’s rest. Ar 
rived at the crest, we left the baskets 
and went down the trail on the other 





‘*The Restless plunged along right merrily.” 


reef. A narrow channel runs between 
these two. At this point the wind was 
very light; so light indeed that the boat 
was put out and the Reséless given a tow. 

Once out of the shelter of the island, 
however,a stronger breeze puffed the sails, 
and we were soon able to cast the anchor 
off the precipitous Corpus Christi. 

In all her two miles of length and half- 
mile of breadth she has hardly an inden- 
tation large enough to harbor a yacht; 
so that boatmen are careful of changes in 
wind and tide, 


side, which was even worse than the first 
(owing to the fact that the slippery ice- 
plant was very thick and that the trail 
led along cliffs of a dizzying height) 
to the seal rookeries on the west shore. 
These are not the fur but the hair seal, 
and their pelt is useful as leather only. 
Long before we ‘had crept down to the 
rocky beach we could see them clamber- 
ing over the rocks towards the south end 
of the island—disporting themselves in 
the surf and callinz to each other from 
rock to rock as they lay singly or in 
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groups in full view. There are two rook- 
eries on the island, and both on the 
west side: one towards the south end 
and the most accessible; the other to- 
wards the north end and exceedingly 
hard to approach, owing to the fact that 
the trail winds along the face of a cliff 
where a mis-step means death on the 
rocks and surf far below. The trail 
strikes the water’s edge mid-way between 
these, and we turned our steps, rifles in 
hand, towards the south end. The seals 
are very wary, however, and a big bull 
that was doing sentinel duty on a huge 
boulder spied us out and gave warning to 
his numerous charge and they made 
themselves very scarce. Disappointed 
there, we retraced our steps and slowly 
worked our way over the hazardous trail 
towards the other rookery. High above 
the surf, at least 100 feet I should judge, 
we came suddenly upon a seal stretched 
at full length upon a rock. He made 
no motion on our approach and appeared 
to have, as the First Officer remarked, 
“crawled up there and died.’’ For an 
instant we stood watching and were about 
to move on when the beautiful creature 
awoke with a start and raising its head 
started down the rocks. A quick shot 
from the Captain’s rifle laid it low, and 
then he showed us how the sealers skin 
their game. It seemed to me to be very 
similar to the method taxidermists em- 
ploy in skinning a dead dog. 

Our movements and the shot resultant 
from the movements of the seal had at- 
tracted large numbers of sea gulls and 
they floated above our heads, screaming 
constantly. Underneath a rock we hid 
the seal skin, to keep it away from the 
gulls,and then proceeded to the other 
rookery, and found it so well occupied 
that several shots were had before the 
startled seals could plunge into the surf. 
The spot was most inaccessible, however, 
and we were not able to obtain the skins. 
Several fine photographs were obtained 
here, and I was congratulating myself 
that Sports AFIELD would be able to give 


to her readers views that have, I think, 
never appeared before. But it was not 
to be: the camera was hurriedly set down 
near the water’s edge (while we were 
trying to get the seals out of the surf) 
and Rasty accidentally—the boys say it 
might have been premeditated—knocked 
it into the water. Though rescued, it 
and the negatives were ruined. 

Back, then, to the south rookery we 
went, and this time caught our game un- 
awares and had some lively sport. Then 
came the hard climb back to where we 
had left the baskets. Picking them up, we 
left the guns and camera and straggled 
off along the comb of the island, which 
is nowhere thirty feet wide, in search of 
eggs. Now indeed did the sea birds 
seem to realize that mischief was afloat. 
Heavily the pelicans flapped away from 
their big straw nests and circled watch- 
fully below us, uttering gutteral cries of 
wrath. The gulls flew about us in 
thousands, coming close and almost 
screeching in our ears. Long-necked 
shags, almost black in color,jumped from 
their little nests of sticks, quite similar in 
construction to that of the gull, and beat 
a hasty retreat—leaving the nests and 
all their contents to the marauders. 

In half an hour we had three baskets 
full of big white pelican eggs, mottled 
gulls’ eggs, and not a few blue eggs, 
property of the shags. Evidently the 
nests had been robbed but a day or two 
before to supply the market, for many 
nests were empty. The eggs are sold to 
bakeries, restaurants of the cheaper class, 
to the poorer families and also to curio 
hunters. 

It was nearly sun-down when we again 
stepped aboard the Resé/ess, and while 
Yours Truly and Oscar Marshall were 
preparing a supper of fish chowder from 
the Doctor's catch of fish and seal liver 
with bacon and onions, the boys got the 
vessel under way for home and we waved 
Adieu to the Coronado Islands. 

Seattle, Washington. 























THE BANKS UV LIZZARD CRICK. 


By JOE CONE. 


On the banks uv Lizzard Crick, over back uv Gungawamp; 

Don’t I wish ’at I was thar on the fallen chestnut stump! 
Where the heavy alder bushes hang their heads above the stream, 
Where the bright carnation blossoms throw a soft, reflected gleam. 
Oh, I’ve set for hours fishin’ on the banks uv Lizzard Crick, 
With a cotton line a-danglin’ frum a crooked birchen stick; 

An’ ef the fish was lazy, why, I never seemed to care, 

I envied them the feelin’, an’ I allus got my share. 


On the banks uv Lizzard Crick, 
Where I uster set an’ fish; 
On the shores uv Lizzard Crick, 
Where the waters gently swish. 
Oh, you kin go to Rangeley, 
Where the trout an’ salmon be; 
But Lizzard Crick an’ a white birch pole, 
That’s good enough for me! 


On the banks uv Lizzard Crick, where I uster roam alone; 

I knew its every ‘crevice an’ I knew its every stone. 

My playmates were the squirrels, an’ we played at hide an’ seek, 
While I waited for the nibble uv a shiner bright an’ sleek. 

O you banks uv Lizzard Crick! may you never know the change 
At I’ve seen in other places where the chopper cleared the range; 
For I want my boys an’ their boys in turn to have a lick 

At fishin’, wnmolested, on the banks uv Lizzard Crick. 


’ 


On the banks uv Lizzard Crick, 
Where I uster set an’ fish; 
On the shores uv Lizzard Crick,. 
Where the waters gently swish. 
Oh, you kin go to Rangeley, 
Where the trout an’ salmon be; 
But Lizzard Crick an’ a white birch pole— 


That’s joy enough for me! 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE WILD GEESE OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


CopPpYRIGHT, 1898. 


HERE are thirteen wild geese enu- 
merated in the check list of North 
American birds. The Canada goose or 
common wild goose and the brant are 
the most familiar to gunners. There are 
three forms of Canada geese, much alike: 
the Canada, the Hutchins Canada and 
the white-cheeked Canada, and three 
brant; the barnacle goose, brant goose 
and black brant goose. The remaining 
varieties are the American white-fronted 
goose, European white-fronted goose (a 
rare visitant), the blue goose, the painted 
goose and three forms of the snow or 


white goose, often called white brant. 
The wild geese are migratory and ar- 

rive in the Eastern and Central States 

very early in the spring, returning south- 


ward in November. Doctor Coues states 
that he found the Hutchins and the com- 
mon wild goose migrating through Da- 
kota in April and October and I observed 
them in great numbers with the snow 
geese in North Dakota early in September. 

I have hunted the wild geese and brant 
on the bays of Long Island and at En- 
glish Lake, Indiana, and have had an 
occasional shot at them when duck shoot- 
ing elsewhere; but nowhere have I seen 
them so abundant as in Dakota. They 
are said to be very abundant in Texas in 
the winter. All of the wild geese I have 
seen were wary and difficult to approach. 
They are usually shot over decoys from 
a blind or battery. Live birds make the 
best decoys, but “ profiles” made of metal 
are the most common and portable de- 
coys now in use. On the bays of Long 
Island some of the market gunners keep 
flocks of live birds which they fasten out 
near the blind or battery and I have seen 


some excellent shooting over these live 
birds. On one occasion, many years ago, 
I was shooting ducks from a point in the 
Shinnecock Bay with a local gunner and 
a market gunner was rigged for geese a 
short distance away and had quite a flock 
of live decoys anchored about his battery. 
A flock of seven geese appeared, flying 
far out over the beach and I had high 
hopes that they would come to me; but, 
attracted by the decoys and the honking, 
they headed for the battery and settled 
on the water within easy range. The 
gunner immediately gave them two bar- 
rels and as some of them arose fired two 
more shots atthem from an extra gun and 
but a single bird flew away. This one, after 
making a long detour about the bay, re- 
turned again to the decoys and was also 
killed. I saw the seven birds hung up 
on the gunner’s cabin as we passed it in 
the evening. 

In the East and along shore the wild 
geese are usually shot over decoys placed 
in the water, but in the West the shoot- 
ing is most often done over decoys placed 
in the fields. The fields most frequented 
by the geese are stubble or breaking. 
The sportsmen, observing what fields are 
most used by the geese, dig pits in the 
ground and carefully distribute the earth 
so as not to attract the attention of the 
birds, and before the flight to the fields 
begins they take their places in the pits 
with decoys placed near by. 

The geese spend the night and a good 
part of the day about sand bars in the 
river or on some adjacent lake or pond 
and with the first light in the morning fly 
out to the fields to feed. I once saw, 
just at dawn, a large flock of snow geese 
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arise from the surface of Devils Lake, 
Dakota, and as the morning light fell 
upon their white feathers they took the 
delicate rose tints like morning clouds 
and I never saw game birds more beauti- 
ful. The second flight of geese occurs 
late in the day—about 4 or 5 o’clock—a 
little earlier or later depending on the 
weather. 

The geese most common on the West- 
ern fields are the Canada geese, the snow 
geese and the brant. Along the Pacific 


Slope and coast the white fronted geese 
and black brant are very abundant and 
the Emperor goose is common in Alaska. 

Wild geese, says Doctor Coues, are 
often hunted in regions where they have 
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I should judge the gunners killed a great 
many geese, since they talk of its “rain- 
ing geese” after a double discharge of 
the tremendous guns they are in the habit 
of using. Man’s ingenuity overreaches 
any bird’s sagacity, no doubt, yet the very 
fact that the geese which would fly from 
the horse do not fear an ox, argues for 
them powers of discrimination that com- 
mand our admiration. 

The snow geese are taken in California 
in the same manner and Doctor Coues 
says: “it is strange, too, that the noise 
and general appearance of a carriage 
should not be enough to frighten them, 
but such is the case.” I have driven in 
a buggy along the open beach directly 
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‘* We found the only successful method, however, was from pits in the stubble.” 


Painted for Sports Afield by D. W. Huntina@ton. 





become too wild to be otherwise success- 
fully approached, by. means of bullocks 
trained for the purpose. Though they 
may have learned to distrust the approach 
of a horse, and to make off with com- 
mendable discretion from what they have 
found to be a dangerous companion of 
that animal, they have not yet come to 
the same view with respect to horned 
cattle, and great numbers are slaughtered 
annually by taking advantage of their 
ignorance. The bullock is taught to feed 
quietly along towards a flock, the gunner 
meanwhile keeping himself screened from 
the birds’ view by the body of the animal, 
until within range. Although I have not 
myself witnessed this method of hunting, 


into a flock of snow geese that stood 
staring agape, “grinning” the while, till 
they were almost under the horse’s hoofs ; 
the laziest flock of tame geese that were 
ever almost run over in a country by- 
road were in no less hurry to get out of 
the way. Advantage is often taken of 
this ignorance to shoot them from a 
buggy; and, though they have not yet 
learned that anything is to be dreaded 
when the rattling affair approaches, yet 
no doubt experience will prove a good 
teacher and its acquirements be trans- 
mitted until they become inherent. A 
wild goose of any species is a good 
example of wariness in birds, as distin- 
guished from timidity. A timid bird is 
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frightened at any unusual or unexpected 
appearance, particularly if it be accom- 
panied by noise, while a wary one only 
flies from what it has learned to distrust 
or fear through its acquired perceptions 
or inherited instincts. 

The common wild goose, the white 
fronted goose and the snow goose have 
very similar habits and, according to 
Doctor Coues, they associate so intimately 
together that many if not most of the 
flocks contain representatives of all three. 
They all come well to decoys and the 
decoys of one kind may be used to de- 
coy the others; but I would suggest that 
some of the decoys represent the Canada 
geese and that some be white. As wild 
geese are large marks and always appear 
to be much nearer than they really are, 
it is a common fault to shoot too soon 
and before the birds are within range. 

I shot geese and ducks several seasons 
in North Dakota. I found the Canada 
geese and the snow geese very abund- 
ant in September, but very wild. As our 
train left Jamestown for Minnewaukon, 
the passengers began shooting at the 
ducks and geese, and the train men were 
obliging enough to stop and retrieve 
some of the birds. The snow geese were 
particularly beautiful and interesting, 
since I had never seen them before. The 
large flocks at a distance resembled vast 
areas of snow on the ground. When 
shooting with officers from the garrison, 
on Devils Lake, they used to occasion- 
ally take a long shot at them with the 
rifle. We found the only successful 
method, however, was from pits'in the 
stubble, surrounded by decoys. I bor- 
rowed several live wild geese from the 
Indian Agency and put them out one 
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day at the end of a lake where the geese 
had been very abundant; but it was a 
mild, warm day and the birds did not 
move about much and I had very poor 
shooting. Shortly after sunrise a Sioux 
Indian left his pony a long way out on 
the plain and carefully stalked my decoys, 
but I stopped him just as he was about 
to fire. Captain Baldwin of the Fifth 
Infantry shot a snow goose one day from 
a flock which was heading my way, and 
as it was only wing-tipped we kept it in 
our camp, where it soon became quite 
tame. We took it to the garrison upon 
our return. Some of the soldiers named 
it Genevieve and it was amusing to see it 
walk about the camp. I made its por- 
trait one day with my camera as it stood 
near the camp fire. As the ducks were 
very abundant and afforded rapid shoot- 
ing I soon tired of waiting for the geese 
and devoted most of my time to the 
ducks and prairie-chickens—(sharp-tails. ) 

Ross’ goose is no larger than a mal- 
lard and has exactly the same coloration 
and form as the snow goose. It inhabits 
Arctic America, migrates to the United 
States and has been taken at San- 
Francisco. 

The Emperor goose is a goose of fine 
flavor which inhabits Arctic America 
and is fairly abundant in Alaska. The 
commander of the United States Revenue 
Cutter Bear describes shooting them in 
an article in the Sportsman's Magazine. 

The blue goose in adult plumage bears 
resemblance to the Emperor goose. It 
is said to inhabit North America gen- 
erally. 

A heavy load of powder, and shot from 


No. 2 to 4 is the proper charge for geese. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














WISCONSIN DEER HUNTING STORIES. 


By E. C. HELM, M. D. 


E assure the many readers of 
Sports AFIELD that the 
following anecdotes are 

o>. true, though rather dis- 
connected, accounts of 
our deer-hunting experiences in 1894 
and ’95. The parties all live in Rock 
County, Wisconsin, except J. M. Smith, 
a Western Union claim agent of Chicago, 
who was with us in November of 1895. 
Several doctors, a farmer, a dentist, and 
last, but not least, a sheriff, who had 
recently seen a man hung in Rockford 
and who was consequently. in a blood- 
thirsty frame of mind, completed the 
party. 

The first trip was to State Line, Wis- 
consin, and the objective point (I believe 
that phrase always has to be mentioned), 
the objective point, I repeat, was a log- 
ging camp, six miles distant on the south 
shore of Black Oak Lake. The country 
is well wooded, with plenty of oak ridges, 
between numerous lakes, and is an ideal 
place for deer hunting. We were strictly 
a temperance crowd; for Sheriff William 
Appleby said he would take all the whis- 
key needed; and, true to his word, he 
secured a stout gallon jug, carefully sur- 
rounded it with his underclothing and 
packed it in the middle of his trunk. 
When the trunk was thrown from the 
train at State Line, there was an unusual 
crash, and soon the fumes of the vanish- 
ing whiskey told all too plainly that 
thereafter the hunters’ sole stimulants 
would be beef-tea and condensed milk, 
enjoyed while holding their noses over 
the lucky (?) trunk. (Parenthetically: 
If all liquors taken into the woods by 
hunters met the same fate there would 
be fewer accidents and more game.) 

Several deer were killed. One by the 







farmer, who was conscience-stricken be- 
cause the doe was killed on Sunday. He 
was not hunting, Oh, no! but was merely 
walking down a path—carrying his rifle 
to keep off bears, for this happened soon 
after the bear story, shortly to be related 
—and in turning a corner he was face to 
face with a deer, and, before he remem- 
bered it was Sunday, the unlucky deer 
was suspended from a sapling—head 
downward. We forgave him, but cau- 
tioned him never to do so again. 

The Sheriff, a man noted for his fear- 
lessness, one day came across the tracks 
of three large bears, and as the tracks 
were very fresh, he followed them—firmly 
believing he had lost a bear or two. The 
woods and thickets became denser and 
darkness was approaching, but still he 
eagerly pursued the bears. (A few weeks 
before he had severely injured his right 
wrist while arguing with a burly law- 
breaker; so his right hand was nearly 
useless and for this reason his huge dirk 
knife was fastened to its sheath in his left 
boot leg.) At one rocky ridge the tracks 
of his game became very faint; so he laid 
his gun down and, kneeling (a very un- 
usual and awkward position for him), he 
brushed the leaves aside and closely 
scanned the rocky ground for indications 
of bear tracks. Suddenly there was a 
mighty crash in the brush about ten feet 
to one side of the trail, and, with his left 
hand drawing his knife, sheath and all, he 
instinctively threw himself into Corbett’s 
best attitude of defence—every muscle 
strained, with heart beating 1,000 times 
a minute, and with hat raised a full two 
inches above his head. (Mr.J.N. Darling, 
our artist, has pictured him in this po- 
sition.) Not being instantly attacked by 
the three savage bears, he turned and 
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saw that the racket was made by a huge 
buck, close by whose covert the hunter 
had kneeled; and the buck, thinking he 
was discovered, crashed into the path be- 
hind the Sheriff and speedily vanished. 
Appleby, when telling the boys, admitted 
that he was scared—“the first time in his 
life, however.” When Dr. A. C. Helm 
asked “ Why he did not shoot ?” he said, 
“Shoot? shoot? I did not know I had 
a gun!’’ Appleby and Doctor Meyers, 
with the rest, would hunt hard all day; 
but, unlike the others, never admitted 
being tired. One evening the Sheriff 
claimed that his gun was out of order and 
he asked the 
Dentist to go 
with him toa 
distant campto 
fix it. Doctor 
Meyers gasped 
that ‘‘it was six 
Y milés distant 
yy «and that meant 

¥, a twelve-mile 
~ forest tramp at 
night !” 

Billy said: 
“Oh! let it 
go, if you are 
tired.” At that 
Meyers was 
ready togoand 
they started 
along. About 
midnight Bil- 
ly diniamiaea into camp so fagged out 
that he could hardly drag himself along, 
but steadily claiming that he was as fresh 
as a lark. Five minutes later Meyers 
entered and, dropping into a chair with 
the proverbial dull, sickening thud, he 
said: “Well, boys! I am dead tired.” 
Both were up by sunrise, but it was 
noticeable that they hunted near camp 
that day. Meyers is a Canadian and 
Appleby an American. One day a dog 
belonging to a settler was seen swimming 
a lake, and, being taken for a doe, he was 
repeatedly fired at, until he finally howled, 
and the mighty deer hunters then ceased 





firing and the poor hound crept ashore, 
frightened but uninjured. 


* * * * 


On our second trip—in November of 
1895— we went to Deer Lake, thirty 
miles east of Rice Lake, Wisconsin, and 
were cared for by Goodlow Thurlow 
Brooks—famous all through that region 
for his skill at cooking, hunting and telling 
stories. “ Goody,” as everyone calls him, 
is a bachelor and has one crowning griev- 
ance. Five years ago, when he first came 
to that region, he was lying by Deer Lake, 
waiting for deer, when, eighty rods dist- 
ant, across the lake, a beautiful male lynx 
or bob cat came out over the water on a 
log and began to wash his face, cat fash- 
ion. Goody drew a bead on him and then 
took down his rifle—for he was after deer, 
not bob cat. Soon a flock of black birds 
circled over the lynx and by a lightning 
motion of his paw he caught one and re- 
tired to the beach to eat it. In a few 
minutes he came back and again Goody 
refused to shoot; and soon another black 
bird fell a victim. This time the bob cat 
failed to return and Goody, later, in tell- 
ing the story, was nearly heart-broken to 
learn that the bounty and the value of 
the skin together was about $25.00, with 
money very scarce in that nuien' He 
told us of a pine cruiser (who spent his 
summers in that region locating pine 
lands) who twice last year was forced to 
take to a tree by female bears with cubs. 
He would suddenly come upon them at 
play, when the mother bear would charge 
him, and as he was unarmed he would 
climb a tree with great celerity. One 
mother bear kept him treed several hours 
—growling fiercely when he tried to 
descend; but after a long delay she gal- 
loped off on the trail of her youngsters. 
He later bought a revolver—saying he 
would be condemned if he spent any 
more time in the trees, but never saw a 
bear thereafter. 

Bear in that region are very timid— 
much wilder than deer; and when dis- 
covered a wild stampede is made—the 
bear not stopping for brush or even small 
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saplings but making a broad trail 
for the next county. Goody shot a 
small one in 1895 but the bear was 
in such a hurry that he only got 
running shots—one going through 
the animal’s head and “crazing”’ 
him, so that he ran in a small circle, 
and the last or tenth shot was made 
when he was apparently charging 
direct for Goody. 


We met Mr. Starin, the famous - /QQ7p7) 


Wisconsin trap-shot who is without % cai 
legs—having had both thighs ampu- 
tated near the middle in the War of 
the Rebellion. Ducks, geese and 
chickens had so often fallen before 
his handy shot-gun that he longed 
for bigger game. As he could not 
tramp the forests, he was placed on 
a platform in a tree over a run-way 
and one night just at dark he se- 
cured a shot—but was unable to 
bag his deer, owing to the poor light. 

There was no snow and the frosty 
weather made the woods very “noisy,” 
so that still hunting—the only kind legal 


‘in Wisconsin—was well-nigh impossible. 


Acorns were scarce, as the May frost had 
destroyed the acorn crop and deer were 
consequently scarce. 

The ride from Rice Lake to Deer Lake 
was wild, picturesque and a hard trip 
through the pine forests. For loneliness, 
for solemnity, and (in summer) for mos- 
quitoes, a pine forest is incomparable. 
To me it was interesting to watch the 
loggers at work. One crude sign printed 
on a board which we found suspended 
from a small tree, was a poetic warning 
against stealing logging chains: 

“T took a rolling chain 
Without permission. 


N. B.—Please read 
And learn Judge Lynch’s decision.”’ 


A logging road runs a train from Ap- 
polonia Junction to Deer Lake on Satur- 
days only but often it is abandoned for 
weeks; so the only sure way of reaching 
the hunting ground is by team or afoot. 

One day Goody was walking along 
this logging railroad with his rifle on his 
shoulder and a canoe paddle in his hand, 






when, in rounding a bend, he came face 
to face with a huge buck. Both stopped 
short—the buck stamping and snorting, 
but unable to tell just what the strange, 
motionless object fronting him was. 
Goody, on his part, leaned the paddle 
against his side and slowly, imperceptibly, 
brought his rifle from his shoulder; slow- 
ly and yet more slowly it sank, his gaze 
fixed on the buck, until his eye glanced 
along the barrel—and at the report our 
antlered monarch fell in his tracks with 
a bullet through the brain. 

All the land except detached “ forties” 
is taken. We found two giants: onea 
Frenchman named John Clessé and a 
Swede named Bill Swanson, who had 
built cabins and were trying to farm their 
forties, though each had only about four 
acres under actual cultivation. They 
make maple sugar in the spring and in 
the winter work in logging camps. They 
get more than twice the wages of ordinary 
men and are well worth it; for they ac- 
complish wonders ana are the pride of 
all the region round about. They are 
unmarried and their cabins, about one 
mile apart, are at the very verge of civil- 
ization in all that country. John, the 
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Frenchman, wears his white duck French 
cavalry knickerbockers with the pocket 
near the knee—in which he vainly en- 
deavors to thrust one hand while the 
other hand holds his gun. One day he 
caine and said: “Bill, kill him bock— 
big bock! When Bill shoot, de bock she 
ge on her head down de hill, and when 
Biil get to de bock, she dead. Oh! it 
war one big bock; weigh tree hundred 
poun’.” Bill gave half the buck to John 
and we ate part of John’s share, cooked 
nicely in his little cabin. He was very 
anxious to have us stay with him, for he 
is very generous and sociable. He made 
excellent coffee and baking-powder bis- 
cuits for us. When asked where he got 
his supplies, he said: ‘‘Me go to Appo- 
lonia: only nineteen miles; start in de 
mornin’ and walk back at night. I get 
me sack flour—only one leetle sack— 
fifty pounds—and some sugar and lard, 
and carry it back.” 

One day the railroad brought up a 
cook-stove—the usual square affair—and 
put it off at this crossing for Bill. John 
found it and carried it over a mile to his 
own home and Bill carried it the rest of 
the way. John gave usa hindquarter of 
Bill’s “big bock” and carried it three 
miles for us without once resting. 

Our farmer, Mr. Campbell, was bound 
tv shoot a deer, but saw none; so the 
day we started for home he went out and 
shot a hole through this hindquarter, to 
show his friends where he shot it, and 
we then started for Rice Lake—he pre. 
ceding the wagon half a mile. He heard 
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a deer and stood still and soon he saw 
the buck’s head and at once killed it— 
shooting it through the neck. It wasa 
large five-prong buck and weighed 187 
pounds. Just as we reached the edge of 
the woods, Mr. Smith, the Chicago man, 
left us for two days and had not been 
away half an hour before he shot a me- 
dium-sized buck. Doctors Nye and 
Meyers contented themselves with shoot- 
ing partridges, of which there are incredi- 
ble numbers in the woods and old pine 
slashings. 

Doctor Meyers is a dentist, and one 
day we met a woman on an old trail who 
was plucky, young and good-looking. 
She had heard that a dentist was in our 
party and she had several bad teeth which 
troubled her all summer, though at that 
time they were not paining her. As soon 
as she learned he was a dentist she sat on 
a huge fallen log—the tall pine trees 
overhead playing a symphony mean- 
while; the writer stood on the log behind 
her, and firmly held her head, while the 
dentist proceeded to pull out three teeth. 
Our illustration graphically represents 
Doctor Meyers in his great tooth-pulling 
act. When asked if she was not afraid 
to traverse the woods alone, she said she 
“never had been lost, and had no fears 
of anything in the forest.” 

Several deer are killed by our party 
each year, and we all consider the few 
weeks spent among the pines as very en- 
joyable ones. E. C. Hewm, M. D. 

Beloit, Wisconsin. 


THE SUNFLOWERS. 


The sunflow’rs gaze with golden eyes 

On glowing Phcebus in the skies, 

Seeking his warmth and cheery light 
From early dawn till fall of night. 

And thus do my thoughts—sunflow’rs, too, 
That ever seek their light from you, 

That ever turn when aught divides 

Back to the place where warmth abides. 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 


EDWARD WILBUR MaAsOon. 

















GOVERNMENT PROTECTION FOR BIRDS. 





The bill to protect song birds, which 
was introduced by Senator Hoar, passed 
the Senate on March 24. It reads as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That 
the importation into the United States 
of birds, feathers, or parts of birds for 
ornamental purposes be and the same is 
hereby prohibited; provided, however, 
that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as prohibiting the importation 
of birds for museums, zoological gardens, 
or scientific collections, or the importa- 
tion of living birds or of feathers taken 
from living birds without injury to the 
bird. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to make regulations 
for carrying into effect the provisions of 
this section. 

Sec. 2. That the transportation of 
birds, feathers, or parts of birds, to be 
used or sold from any State or Territory 
of the United States to or through any 
other State or Territory of the United 
States is hereby prohibited. Whoever 
shall violate the provisions of this section 
shall, upon conviction in the district where 
the offence shall have been committed, 
be punished for each such offence by a 
fine of $50. 

Sec. 3. That the sale, keeping or offer- 
ing for sale, within any territory of the 


United States, or within the District of 
Columbia, of birds, feathers, or parts of 
birds, for ornamental purposes, except 
such as are excepted in the first section 
of this act, be and the same is hereby 
prohibited. Whoever shall violate the 
provisions of this section shall, upon con- 
viction, be punished for each such offence 
by a fine ot $50. 





EXTINCT MONSTERS. 





When we look back over the history 
of Time and come to those pages which 
tell of the extinct ava fauna, monsters 
which breathed our air millions of years 
ago,we read with astonishment as we 
mentally compare those extinct creatures 
with the living birds of to-day. 

Of those feathered wonders I have 
neither time nor space to write. I shall 
simply mention one or two as an example; 
for the rest the reader must take down 
his history. 

Itistruethat this part of that great book 
is made up from fragments of scattered 
evidence, gathered now and then, here 
and there,and mostly by chance; yet it is 
conclusive enough; but should the reader 
wish to know how much is mythic and 
how much is truth, why he'll have to 
study it out for himself—it’s too big a job 
for me. 

Of these wonderful creatures that actu- 
ally lived three million of years ago, some 
had wings that measured twenty-five feet 
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across; others, which generally lived in 
the sea, had paddles for swimming; some 
had teeth, such as the Hisperornis, which 
was the largest of this class—being six 
feet in height and possessing only rudi- 
mentary wings. The zchthyornis, though 
similar in habits and appearance, was no 
larger than a hawk. 

Dinornis gigantins belonged to another 
class of birds and was in size probably the 
largest of all, being sixteen feet high. 

And now, to ‘“‘cap the climax:” these 
' extinct wonders and our present diminu- 
tive feathered friends are all the descend- 
ants of reptilian ancestors. 

Morris BrowninG RICE. 

Kinloch, Missouri. 

ANENT the wary, elusive honkers, Doc- 
tor Parsons of Missoula, Montana, writes : 
I thought I had everything about geese 
properly down; but every day or so some- 
thing new to me comes up. Ever since 
I came to this State I have heard that 
wild geese (at least some of them) build 
their nests and hatch in trees which are 
close to water—lakes, sloughs, etc. 
When first told about it, I thought it a 
joke and paid no more attention to it. I 
am now in a position to now that it is 
true, and I hope to be able to get a snap- 
shot at one and send it along with my 
“bill of particulars.”’ As usual,.I shall 
take my annual camping-out trip this 
August along the shores of Flathead 
Lake, and only wish I had some of the 
Sports AFIELD force along as my guests. 

Joenbiaeedliaisabies 

SoME time ago a homeless cat took.up 
her abodein my woodshed. Feeling sorry 
for the poor, half-starved feline, I permitted 
her to remain, and carried food to her 
every day. Later, she gave birth to three 
kittens. In the yard was a large tub full 
of water. One day, while standing on the 
porch I saw the old cat take her kittens, 
one at a time by the nape of the neck, 
and carry them over to the tub of water, 
and, raising herself on her hind feet and 
placing her fore feet against the tub, hold 
the kittens in such a position that they 
could drink their fill. M. B. R. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


TueE following query, accompanied by 
a few facts noted by a reader of Sports 
AFIELD, came to us this month: 


“T read Sports AFIELD with much interest 
each month and especially enjoy the Natural His- 
tory department. Late in August of 1897, upon 
returning home after a two-months’ absence, I 
discovered.a curious occurrence. The house had 
been uneecupied and in my absence a flying squir- 
rel had =aittracted by some hickory nuts, stored 
in a closét—descended the chimney and built a 
nest in the aforesaid closet, in some old linen. 
Upon opening the door, the squirrel sprang out 
and made its escape through the kitchen door ; 
thence to the top of a tree, in which was a small 
box arranged for wrens. Further investigation 
revealed a nest of six young flying squirrels, much 
resembling mice in size and color. I placed the 
young in the box in the tree; also left some nuts 
in the box. A few days later I examined it and 
discovered that the nuts had been eaten and the 
young were gone. 

I wish to ask the readers of SPORTS AFIELD if, 
from anything in their experience they can say 
whether, after a nest has been disturbed, the 
young will receive any attention from the mother? 
It is a question in my mind, and one which I very 
much desire light upon. The encyclopedia gives 
a very undecided opinion upon this question and 
its conclusions are not at all convincing. 

HARRY WHITING Moor. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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THE VIRGINIA DEER. 





The Virginia deer is the wildest, shy- 
est, shrewdest and most difficult to hunt, 
successfully, of all the species of. cervide 
on the continent,and though many thous- 
ands of them are killed annually, yet 
many thousands more escape the hunter’s 
rifle, where, under like conditions, either 
the mule-deer or the Columbia black-tail 
would have been successfully stalked and 
killed. ‘Few naturalists even (unless they 
are also sportsmen as well) realize the diffi- 
culty of approaching this animal, and no 
one who has not hunted them can realize 
the degree of patience and skill that the 
man must possess who, generally speak- 
ing, can go into the forest and kill, by still- 
hunting, a Virginia deer. No animal 
living has such eyes, such ears, and such 
a nose as the Virginia deer. 
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In the Indian sign-language, the name 
of this deer is indicated by a gentle wave 
of the hand from right to left and back 
again; and so familiar is the motion to 
every still-hunter, that any member of 
the craft would know at once to what 
the motion referred. 

The vitality of the Virginia deer is a 
wonder to men who have hunted it. In 
this respect it ranks only second to the 
antelope. 

“The Virginia deer was the first game 
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more frequently domesticated than any 
other. Its range--is from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, extending into Canada and 
British Columbia on the north, and far 
into Mexico on the south. It is found 
in every State and Territory in the 
United States. It inhabits. alike the 
dense woodland and the open prairies, 
the high mountains and lowest valleys, 
the arid plains and the marshy swamps.” 

The description of this animal by the 
Hon. John Dean Caton, in his valuable 


VIRGINIA DEER. 


hunted on this continent by white men,” 
says Prof. Walter M. Wolfe (“Shoshone’’) 
in that entertaining work, “ The Big Game 
of North America”; “andthough, likethe 
buffalo, he has been driven from many of 
his native haunts, heis not in like danger of 
becoming extinct. The ‘swamp deer’ of 
Minnesota and the little‘red deer’ of Flori- 
da are identical except as to size, and the 
variation in this is simply the result of en- 
vironment. In form and action it is the 
most graceful of all deer,and has been 


work “The Antelope and Deer ot Amer- 
ica” is as follows: 


‘‘About the size of the Columbia deer, with 
long legs and longer body ; head lean and slim ; 
nose pointed and naked ; eyes large and lustrous ; 
ears small and trim ; antlers have a spreading 
posterior projection, and then curve anteriorly, with 
posterior tines ; neck long and slender ; body long 
for its size; tail long and lanceolate in form ; legs 
straight and long. Two annual pelages. Sum- 
mer coat, from bay-red to buff-yellow ; winter 
coat a leaden grey, greatly variant. Deciduous 
antlers, and confined: to the males.’’ 
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AN INTERESTING PAPER. 





IN an article read before the members 
of the Victoria Institute by Professor Hull, 
(late director of the geological survey of 
Ireland) he says: Referring to the fact 
that the British Isles were planted on a 
platform raised 100 fathoms, called the 
100-fathom platform, he described the 
platform as sloping down to the ocean 
bed everywhere, except off the west coast 
of Ireland, where it became a magnificent 
escarpment of 7,800 feet, ending in a 
sloping plain going down 12,000 feet 
more. He held that this great escarp- 
ment was once above the sea level previ- 
ous to later stupendous physical changes. 
He referred to the Irish and English 
Channels being submerged river valleys, 
and described the North Sea, Irish Chan- 
nel, and north-west coasts as having 
been covered in parts with land ice, the 
muddy waters of the later glacial seas 
giving place to those of the present day. 
A discussion followed, many congratu- 
lating Professor Hull on his able review 
of the physical condition of the neigh- 
borhood of the British Isles in past geo- 
logical ages. 





Coat is not only a source of heat and 
light, but a storehouse of colors, medi- 
cine, perfumes and explosives. From 
140 pounds of gas tar in a ton of coal, 
over 2,000 distinct shades of aniline dyes 
are made, 





At Asbury Park, New Jersey, May 
15th, the sea lion Jubilee was moved 
from its winter quarters at Park Hall to 
a tank on the fishing pier. While being 
fed, a large bone lodged in his throat. 
His efforts to dislodge it were unsuccess- 
ful, and it was necessary to perform an 
operation. For twenty-four hours Jubi- 
lee was between life and death, but he is 
now out of danger. 


_ 
- 





Tue largest flower in the world is the 
Rafflesia Arnoldi of Sumatra. Its size is 
fully three feet in diameter—about the 
size of a carriage wheel. The five petals 
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of this immense flower are oval and 
creamy white, growing round a centre 
filled with countless long, violet-hued 
stamens. The flower weighs about fif- 
teen pounds and is capable of containing 
two gallons of water. The buds are like 
gigantic brown cabbage heads, 





One of the oldest inhabitants of the 
reptile house at the London Zoo is the 
giant salamander, from Japan, which has 
been in the collection for fourteen years. 
It is the largest living batrachian, some- 
times attaining a length of four feet. It 
is stoutly built; the head is large, wide, 
and flattened, the muzzle being rounded. 
The eyes and nostrils are small. The 
body is broad and flat, the legs are short, 
and the toes small. The tail is short and 
compressed, rounded at the tip, and pro- 
vided with a fin above and below. The 
skin forms a fold along each side of the 
body, and is covered, especially in the 
region of the head, with small warty pro- 
tuberances. The general color of the 
upper parts is brown, spotted with black, 
while it becomes lighter underneath. 
Although originally brought from Japan, 
this species, or at all events a closely al- 
lied one, has been discovered in some 
parts of China. It is generally found in 
small mountain streams, which are thick- 
ly covered with grasses; the adults curl 
themselves round rocks or stones in the 
bed of the stream, while the young sala- 
manders live in holes. Their food con- 
sists of worms, small fish, and frogs, to 
obtain which they only leave their hiding 
places at night. They never leave the 
water. In captivity they are very slug- 
gish in their movements. 


_ 
-_ 


TueE huge exhibition of birds which is 
to take place in St. Petersburg promises 
to be of enormous interest. It was in- 
tended to hold the exhibition this sum- 
mer, but the affair has already assumed 
such gigantic proportions that it has been 
found necessary to postpone it to next 
summer. It is intended to make it an in- 
ternational exhibition, containing speci- 
mens from every country in the world. 























“There is certainly thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness oj spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





HIS TROUTSHIP. 





In the brooklet’s icy deeps, 
For the fly, 

Now the trout before he leaps 
Skins his eye; 

For he fancies in his speckles— 

All equivalent to freckles— 

That he knocks the urban sheckels 
High and dry. 


On the hyperbolic curve 
See him jump— 

Like the milkman full of nerve 
At the pump. 

And the angler’s madly spitting, 

Wild profanity befitting 

The occasion while he’s sitting 
On the stump. 


Now, this youthsome, toothsome fish, 
Spick and span, 
As the dainty of the dish 
Leads the van. 
And he makes the poet flutter 
When his tail begins to sputter 
In the bacon or the butter 
Of the pan. 


Oh, ths trout’s a bigger fish 

Than the whale 
There is music in the swish 

Of his tail! 
’Neath his light, the perch and catfish 
And the thin fish and the fat fish. 
And the fishball and the flat fish 

All must pale. 


For the “speckled beauty,” Hip! 

Hip! hooray! !— 
For he makes our fancies skip 

In their play. 
From our piscine visions never 
Can the trout his glory sever— 
He’s the fish of fish forever 

And a day! 

"—The Review (Richibucto, N. B.) 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN COUNTRY. 





Fish and Fishing for the Ensuing Season.—And 
What has been Done in the Way of 
Stocking Streams. 

The office of the Fish Commissioner, 
at Denver, is quite busy nowadays with 
the distribution of small fry in various 
parts of Colorado; and while there is 
more or less recalcitrating from different 
localities,an investigation of the subject 
will show the fact that Commissioner 
J. S. Swan is doing his duty so far as the 
general public is concerned; although it 
is possible that he has made a mistake 
when the black bass innovation is con- 
sidered. But that will not be carried on 
in perpetuum; for he will certainly dis- 
cover his error, in my opinion, in time. 


THE HATCH 

Two million small fry have been pro- 
duced in the various hatching houses and 
the distribution of the same was com- 
menced on the 8th of March and has 
proceeded as follows up to date: March 
8,to the Cache La Poudre, delivered at 
Fort Collins, 12,000; Boulder Creek, at 
Boulder, 12,000; March 12, Clear Creek, 
at Silver Plume, 12,000; March 14, the 
Fountain, at Monument, 12,000; South 
St.Vrain Creek, at Lyons, 12,000; March 
16, Lake Fork, above Wolcottt, 12,000; 
Middle Rifle Creek 25,000; March 25, 
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Cache La Poudre, at Ft. Collins, 12,000; 
March 25,Gypsum Creek, Eagle County, 
12,000; April 1, South Clear Creek,1,200; 
April 2, Buckhorn, via Fort Collins, 20,- 
ooo; April 7, North St. Vrain, through 
Meyers & Campbell at Lyons; April 8, 
the Purgatoire River, 18,000, via Trinidad; 
April 15, Elk Creek, care A. W. Brinker, 
Pine Grove, 20,000; Brush Creek, Eagle 
County, 20,000; April 19, 12,000, care 
E. Marker for White River; April -21, 
Goose Creek, via South Platte, 20,000; 
another shipment to Gypsum; April 23, 
Bear River, 12,000, by A. Zueger. This 
last shipment will be transported 100 
miles in a wagon. The carrying cans 
now being used by Mr. Hager, the Super- 
intendent of the Hatcheries, have two 
departments, one over the other, and is 
called the perforated can— ice being 
placed in the upper portion, while the 
alevins are below. The percentage of 
loss of small fry is very small with the 
use of this can. 

The distribution from the United States 
Hatchery near Leadville, made in Colo- 
rado, consists of 40,000—placed in the 
North Fork of the South Platte. Most 
of the young fish which have been placed 
in the streams consist of Salmo Jrideus 
and Salmo Fontinalis. The native fish 
are attending to their own re-production, 
and they are doing finely; but I really 
wish the scientists and artificial propa- 
gationists in this State would learn to 
appreciate the fact that Sa/mo Mykiss is 
the best fish God ever made, and that it 
is their duty to devote more of their 
skill, energy and time to his re-produc- 
tion and the extension of his inhabitable 
territory. I do not believe that he can 
contend against the rainbow in the strug- 
gle for life in the streams of Colorado 
successfully, but I think he is the better 
fish for the table, and therefore I wish the 
State to give him a helping hand. 
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WYOMING AND COLORADO INTERESTS. 
Thereis nothing mean about Wyoming, 
and when she does anything it is ona 
big scale generally, and when you speak: 
about the fish-hatching business she is 
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right in it; and she is our benefactor to 
a greater extent than we care to confess. 
The Laramie River has its origin in the 
Medicine Bow Range of mountains in 
North Park, Colorado, and runs north 
into Wyoming. One fork of the stream 
starts within three miles of the headwat- 
ers of the Cache La Poudre, and an en- 
terprising ditch company has constructed 
a ditch from the Laramie River to Cham- 
bers Lake, from which originates a branch 
of the Cache La Poudre, and now water 
and fish pass from the Laramie into the 
Poudre—and yet Wyoming does not 
make a kick. Twenty-five years ago 
there were no fish in the Laramie, or any 
other stream in the North Park, except 
black suckers. Colorado commenced 
hatching trout artificially in 1878, but no 
‘shipment of alevins was ever made to 
North Park,to my knowledge; and the 
sucker increased and reigned supreme, 
without let or hindrance, until about six- 
teen years ago, when Wyoming inaugu- 
rated her system of hatching houses, and 
she at once commenced stocking the 
Laramie with the first fruits of her efforts 
in artificial propagation, and now the 
stream is well stocked with fontinalis and 
rainbow trout. An attempt has been 
made to rob Wyoming of this honor by 
asserting that the stream had been stocked 
accidentally by the wreckage of a fish-car 
in the river. This yarn is believed to be 
a creation of the imagination of a former 
Colorado Fish Commissioner. At any 
rate, Wyoming has stocked the Laramie, 
and the fishing is now good in the North 
Park; and P. D. Cooper of Denver, who 
was in the Park last fall, reported “ Plenty 
of fish in every stream—rainbow and 
fontinalis.” Mr. Cooper is now manager 
of the Haywood Arms Co.and is well 
posted on fish and fishing. 
BLACK BASS. 

This fish is not indigenous to Colorado 
waters ; but he seems to flourish wonder- 
fully in the artificial lakes of the plains 
and foot hills. Commissioner Swan se- 
cured 1,700 from the lakes above Little- 
ton and sent them to the Roaring Fork. 
In doing this I think he made a mistake; 
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committed an error. The Roaring Fork 
is a good trout stream. And what is the 
use of introducing the spinies among sal- 
mon families? But I do not think his 
action will result in any great harm; for 
the Roaring Fork is a rip-roaring, rearing, 
tearing, rough, rocky, mountain stream, 
with few deep pools and no places where 
the bass can spawn with the hope of 
‘successful incubation.” But it is to be 
hoped and prayed that he will never again 
put black bass in a good trout stream. 
The bass-fishing season opened here sev- 
eral weeks ago; and now the anglers 
around Haywood’s and Bostwick’s gun 
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does not open until June 1; but time flies 
fast in these war days, and we will soon 
join the line of volunteers who will go— 
not to Cuba, but up the Platte! Ofcourse 
I am patriotic and advise all the young 
men to join the National Guard; but I 
was in the preceding fracas along Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, and it took so long to 
close up the matter that old age o’ertook 
me, and I am now out of the acceptable 
volunteer catalogue; and, unless Gov- 
ernor Adams or some other feller in 
power tenders me a position commensu- 
rate with my military ability and experi- 




















FISHING "ON SLOAN’S LAKE, NEAR DENVER. 
Amateur Photo by J. BincHam Gorton, Denver, Colorado. 


{Many Western anglers will no doubt recognize the kindly countenance of E. B. Gorton, a favorite Sports 





stores are telling about the big fellows in 
the lakes east of the City,and many men 
are seen, with “long cane poles,’ wend- 
ing their way to the fishing grounds. 
For successful bass fishing you require 
a rod 12 feet long,a good, light reel, and 
a strong line; and for a lure, use a small 
spoon, with a small double-hook, or else 
take minnows; and in the use of the latter 
use a light bobber, set from 6 to 12 inches 
above the bait. Hook the minnow care- 
fully at the rear of the dorsal fin and at- 
tach a small shot two inches above the 
minnow, to keep him: below the surface 
of the water; cast gently as far as con- 
venient—and then “fish” in silence, 


Afield writer, who is restfully occupied amidships.—Ep.] 


ence, I shall remain in the great Colorado 
Fishing Brigade and will be found on duty 
pretty constantly. 

UNEXPECTED DEATH OF AN ANGLER. 

Michael Spangler, the receiver of the 
Crown Point and Virginia Mines located 
between Idaho Springs and Central City, 
visited the mines a short time ago, ac- 
companied by a party from the East, and 
while ascending from the sixth level met 
with an accident that crushed his spine 
so badly that he died on the 12th ult. 
Mr. Spangler was one of the the keenest 
anglers in the City, besides being a man 
of wealth and was connected with a great 
many enterprises in this State. He was 
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in the eighth Ohio Cavalry during the 

War of the Rebellion and made an hon- 

orable record. Ws. R. Scort. 
Denver, Colorado. 





MACATAWA PARK FISHING. 





On the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, seven miles from the thriving town 
of Holland, is to be found one of the 
most beautiful resorts in all the lake re- 
gion for devotees of the rod. This resort 
—which takes its name from a chief of 
the Ottawa tribe, 
which years ago made 
this region their home 
—is beautifully situa- 
ted upon a peninsula 
lying between Lake 
Michigan and Black 
Lake, an inland sheet, 
seven miles long and 
from one to two miles 
wide. The country is 
made up of immense 
hills of white sand, 
some of them reach- 
ing a height of 250 
feet. These hills are 
covered with ancient 
forest trees. In the 
valleys nestle the sum- 
mer cottages and tents 
of a thousand outers. 
From the tops of these 
hills a magnificent 
view is to be had. On 
one side the blue ex- 
panse of old Michigan; on the other, the 
quiet waters of Black Lake and its setting 
of forest-clad hills. The beach is of 
smooth white sand, gently sloping for 
half a mile, and is one of the finest for 
bathing on the lakes. 

Black Lake is connected with Lake 
Michigan by a Government channel and 
great piers, which run far out into the 
lake and at the end of which is located 
the Government light house and life-sav- 
ing station. Through this channel the 
splendid steamers of the Holland and 
Chicago Boat Line reach the resort. 


AN OLD SETTLER. 





These boats carry annually thousands of 
fishermen from Illinois and the surround- 
ing States. Black Lake is as full of fish 
as in the good old days; black bass and 
pickerel, red eye and croppie, are as 
numerous as ever. In the spring the 
white bass swarm in from Lake Michigan 
through the channel to spawn, and it is 
no tame sport to fish for white bass when 
they first come in from the lake, for they 
are as hungry and gamy as any fish that 
swims, and are fine eating. The white 
bass is a curious fish; they are seldom 
caught before 5 or 6 
o'clock in the after- 
noon. The favorite 
method of catching 
them is to anchor in 
about twenty feet of 
water and still-fish for 
them. When once 
the line is struck, 
quick work is re- 
quired, as he makes a 
brave fight for liberty. 
Last summer six men 
caught 200 pounds of 
white bass in one 
night. Some very 
large black bass are 
caught by adepts with 
the rod. Pickerel of 
ten pounds are not 
rare, and occasionally 
there is a muskallonge 
—one of 37% pounds 
being landed last year. 
Our illustration on 
the opposite page shows a crowd of ama- 
teur fishermen on the Government pier, 
fishing for perch. This is a favorite sport 
for the women and children, and the 
small boy. For the more experienced, 
the sturgeon in the great lake, the mus- 
kallonge, pickerel, grass pike and bass, 
furnish exciting sport. FRANK Boyp. 
South Bend, Indiana. 


THE agent of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, at Eagle River, Wis- 
consin, reports the catch of a thirty-two 
pound muskallonge at that place, on 
May 12, by Mr. McKinzie. 
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THE LAZY ANGLER—A MEMORY. 





I once knew a very lazy man and he 
was remakably fond of fishing. He was 
too lazy to dig his own bait if he could 
persuade any of his numerous boys to dig 
it for him, and I have known him to try 
for an hour to “snag” a top-swimmer 
with an unbaited hook rather than walk 
forty yards and turn over a chunk to 
find him a grub. Early in the spring he 
would cut him a hickory pole and attach 
his line thereto,and after a first day on 
the stream he would hide his line and 
pole under a log and leave it there until 
it might again be needed. And as this 
man grew older his laziness increased, 
until there came a day when he could no 
longer .muster energy to land his fish. 
But happily, by this time, his sons had 
become able to share his more irksome 
task, and he turned their eager willing- 
ness to account. And from that time 
forward his was the position of “head 
fisherman,’ and Charlie and Bill were 
his assistants. 

And the old man perched himself 
upon a stump and issued orders while 
the boys hustled. They cut a great 
number of long springy poles, and set 
them deep in the river's bank with 
their tips fiveor six feet above the water. 
Then stakes were driven in the bed of 
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the’ stream, notches were cut in their 
sides, and the poles were pulled down 
and hooked therein. It was a subtle con- 
trivance and one well worthy of a mature 
and meditative mind. Lines were at- 
tached, hooks baited, and then the old 
man sent the boys back to their plows, 
for the life of the sturdy agriculturist is 
ever a hard one and full of labor. But 
the old man sat himself down in his boat 
and smoked and waited. 

And, betimes, a mud-cat caught at one 
of the baits and got up steam, and the 
stout pole straightway jerked him out 
of the wet and broke his neck and swatted 
him against the higher limbs of a water 
birch in a manner good to behold. Oh, 
it was great! And even at the same 
moment a four-foot eel snapped like a 
whip in the gladsome sunshine and a 
soft-shelled turtle spraddled his tremulous 
legs against the western horizon, and the 
old man chuckled softly to himself and 
his pipe went out while he gathered his 
harvest and cut fresh bait. A hale old 
fisherman was he, and right jovial as well, 
but his smile was best observed by ear, 
for his mouth was sadly askew and a six- 
inch mustache only partially concealed 
the rugged outlines of his eagle-like beak. 
But all the same, his merriment grew 
apace, until his sons came running from 


‘a distant field, fear-stricken for his sanity. 








MACATAWA PARK.—A Good Morning for Perch. 
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And, evenas they stood upon the brink, 
his mood changed. As heleaned over the 
boat’s side to re-set the strongest pole, a 
fingerling struck at the bait, the old man’s 
fingers slipped, and the unexpected hap- 
pened. Swiftly through that tangled 
mustache plowed the cruel steel; deeply, 
firmly into the bony cartilages above it 
ate its hold—and then a tenantless craft 
diifted out into mid stream and the won- 
derful water-treading act was on. And 
this, too, was great! The lazy man had 
been suddenly ‘stung to action. Yet 





port draws with so much fiery humor. 
The gobie has an unpronounceable name, 
and lives a life of ease on either land or 
water. Its real name is Periphthalmus 
Kaelreuteri, but the poor, finny thing has 
other troubles, such as a pair of eyes 
which threaten to drop off at the slightest 
provocation, and a pair of fins which na- 
ture evidently intended for feet, but being 
called away before her task was completed 
left the fish with only two stumps decor- 
ated with a couple of perfectly useless 
fins. Prof. Holden, the well-known nat- 





A STRING OF LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS. 


his pride had suffered a fall, and he seemed 
quite content to be led by the nose from 
the scene of his recent exultation. 


Bert MELDRUM. 
Meldrum's Bayou, La. 





A Curious Fish. 


The. gobie is a very curious fish, as, 
besides exhibiting an exaggerated case of 
swelled head and a desire to perform 
brave feats of running and leaping, it is 
content to live out of water for many days. 
The gobie“is not a beautiful fish. © It has 
features like Mark H , that Daven- 





uralist, writing of this queer creature in 
the Scientific American, says it skips 
along the mud flats like a toad. It is so 
active that it is difficult to catch. 


_ —>— 


ABOVE we reproduce a photograph ot 
a fine lot of large-mouth black bass, 
caught in Trowbridge Lake, Minnesota, 
by Frank B. Hilton of Lafayette, Indiana, 
and F. S. Lycan of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. Trowbridge Lake is full of fish 
and is quite convenient of access to sports- 
men, being only six. hours ride from St. 
Paul,and twelve miles from Detroit, Minn. 
































IN A MARKET HUNTER’S PRESERVE. 





In the latter part of November of last 
year I had an opportunity to take a day 
from my regular employment, and de- 
termined to devote it to a little quail 
shooting. Having in mind numerous invi- 
tations from a friend in the neighborhood 
of Conway Springs, Kansas,I put in the 
preceding evening at loading 100 U. M.C. 
nitros with 244 drams of Du Pont smoke- 
less and 1 % ounces of No. g chilled shot. 
For quail shooting gs are my choice, 
since they invariably give good results 
in my old, “no account,” cylinder-bored, 
24-inch barrel Parker. After the shells 
were loaded, and gun, hunting coat and 
boots placed where I could not get out 
of my room without falling over them, I 
lay down to dream of seeing so many 
quail that I did not know which to shoot 
at and finally allowed them all to fly 
away without a shot being fired. I slept 
soundly, but awoke in time to call my 
dog “Thoroughbred”—a pointer that 
very much resembles a greyhound in 
general appearance—and meet the local 
freight train which was due at 2:30 a. m. 

It was just coming day when I reached 
my destination, and, after breakfast, I en- 
gaged a man to drive me out to the 
ranch of my friend Mr. James, six miles 
in the country. In a few minutes we 
were on the road behind a pair of lively 





bronchos, and had not gotten a mile from 
town when Thoroughbred straightened 
out on a point, as rigid as a marble statue. 
I scrambled from the wagon and said, 
“Put them up, girl!” but when the old gun 
belched out its two loads the birds kept 
going. The driver wanted to know what 
was the matter, and said that he had sized 
me up asa crack shot; and so I told him 
that I was all right but it was the gun 
that was wrong. As the birds had 
alighted within a hundred yards, I fol- 
lowed on, and the dog was soon on an- 
other point.. Again I missed with both 
barrels, and this. time the driver laughed 
a little, but I told: him that I had not 
noticed anything funny. I had shot four 
holes in the air in quick succession, but 
then: you know there is nothing like 
straight scores. 

I then remarked that I thought we had 
better drive on and not bother the birds 
any more. The motion carried without 
a dissenting voice, but the driver persisted 
in “joshing” me about my bad luck un- 
til I told him that if he didn’t look out I 
would leave him right there on the prai- 
rie. But he only laughed some more, 
and said that he wasn’t a bit afraid of 
that ‘‘old blunderbus,” and that if I “got 
too funny” he would leave me to walk 
into town that night. 

We finally compromised the matter, 
and the next time the dog pointed I got 
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out of the wagon with the intention ot 


killing something. I nearly managed to 
do it, too, for one foot caught in the lap 
robe and the other in the front wheel, 
and I fell all over myself and got the muzzle 
of my gun full of sand. Then I made a 
dive for the gun-case to secure my clean- 
ing rod,and in the meantime the birds 
got tired of waiting and concluded to 
emigrate. I followed them, however, and 
when the first one flushed the driver was 
almost paralyzed to see me smash Mr. 
Quail in good style. After that 1 man- 
aged to kill an occasional bird but missed 
a good many more than I bagged. 

I found my friend James engaged in 
branding and de-horning cattle. He was 
not expecting me, but he said that I 
could “hunt around” until dinner, when 
he would have his work completed and 
could join me. He directed us where a 
couple of coveys could be found and we 
located them without trouble, returning at 
noon with twelve or fifteen birds. I had 
brought my .22-calibre repeater with me, 
thinking it might come in handy, and, as 
dinner was not quite ready, we put in the 
time shooting at marks. A gentleman 
from the land of shamrocks and big po- 
tatoes—one of James’ neighbors who 
had come over to help him with his cat- 
tle—was greatly taken with the little 
rifle, and said, “Sure, an’ I think I can 
kill a jack rabbit with that same!” I 
told him that he might make the attempt 
after dinner, for he appeared anxious to 
join the party that he might see “that 
feller” kill quail. 

So after the meal was over James 
hitched up a team to what he called his 
“buffalo wagon,” got his gun, and we 
started —O’Kenna holding to the little 
repeater, and Daniels, my driver, to the 
ribbons. . We had considerable sport 
shooting rabbits with the .22, and occa- 
sionally James would bowl one over with 
his shot-gun, but for a time we had poor 
luck finding quail. O’Kenna had lots of 
coveys marked down, but finding them 
was another thing. In the meantime I 
had shown him how to fill the magazine 
of the repeater and given him two boxes 


of cartridges. He was delighted. ‘Ah, 
sure,” he said, ‘‘an’ it worruks jist like 
a corn planter. If I had that gun I’d 
kill all the rabbits in the township!” 

About the time that we were all get- 
ting discouraged with our luck my friend 
informed me that O’Kenna had a great 
many quail on his farm but would not 
allow any one to shoot them, excepting 
only a market hunter who invariably gave 
him one half the money the birds brought. 
I felt inclined to believe that we would 
soon be taken to this notable preserve— 
especially since Daniels had told about 
my poor shooting on the way from town 
—and when O’Kenna led us to an old 
orchard which looked to be an ideal 
place for quail, remarking that if we found 
none there he knew where we cou/d find 
them, I was in hopes that our luck would 
not take too sudden a turn, for I wanted 
to spoil that market hunter’s fun. Sure 
enough, we didn’t find a bird, and by that 
time O’Kenna was getting “ red-headed.” 

“Begorra, byes, comeon,” saidhe. “I’m 
tired of such beastly luck!” 

We drove over to his place and left the 
team at the corner of the orchard. As 
we were walking along, O’Kenna sidled 
over to me and says, “Sure, an’ ye’ll give 
‘em a show, wont ye?” I told him that 
I would not shoot a bird on the ground; 
and then he laughed and said, “ You’re all 
right, but it’s few birds that ye'll git, for 
they fly like bullets.” I took the side 
of the orchard next the cornfield, feeling 
sure that the birds would come that way. 
James, O’Kenna and Daniels were next 
to me in the order given, and altogether 
we cut a pretty wide swath. In a few 
minutes we flushed as large a covey as I 
ever saw and James fired into it, killing 
one bird. After this I had all the shoot- 
ing to myself. I had scored a clean miss 
when the birds rose,and O'Kenna was 
delighted. He called me a “guy” and 
a “ great big hoodlum,” and the other boys 
joined in to help him roast me. After 
that I had blood in my eye and my 
nerves were tuned up in Q.G. The 
birds had dropped in the cornfield and I 
got between them and the hedge and 
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told the boys to keep close to me for I 
diin’t want any funeral expenses to pay. 
There was a good coat of crabgrass on the 
ground and I felt sure the birds would 
go back to the orchard when walked up. 

Pretty soon my “mongrel” was on a 
point, and when the bird flushed I para- 
lyzed him. The next one went the same 
way, and a third and a fourth, and then 
you should have heard O’Kenna! But 
now it was my turn to laugh. Luck 
seemed to favor me and the good work 
went on. Finally, as I doubled up an 
incomer, O’Kenna begged me to give the 
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job,” but after running the coyote about 
a mile he got into some rough ground and 
escaped without my getting a shot. This 
was the last experience of a very pleasant 
day. On reaching town Daniels declared 
he had enjoyed himself so well that he 
couldn't think of accepting a cent for his 
time and trouble. However I insisted 
upon his taking supper with me and we 
were shortly enjoying quail on toast as 
a fitting epilogue to quail in O’Kenna’s 
cornfield. T. E. KINNEY. 
Larned, Kansas. 








Marvine Lodge, near the famous Marvine Lakes, Colorado. 





birds a little show; but I only asked him 
if he preferred me to let them get in the 
orchard before I killed them. It was one 
continual point—shoot—* Dead bird— 
fetch!” while O’Kenna swore that the 
birds were not getting a ghost of a chance 
and that in two hours there would not 
be a quail left on the place. 

On our way from the ranch to the 
station we started a coyote and, first tak- 
ing the dog in the wagon, gave chase. I 
picked up the .22 and made ready to 
shoot as soon -as we could get within 
range. The bronchos were “on to their 


A Sportsman’s Paradise. 


We reproduce in this department, a 
photograph of Marvine Lodge, situated on 
Marvine Creek, eight miles from its source 
—the famous Marvine Lakes—and about 
two miles from the White River. It is in 
the centre of a splendid game region and 
good fishing abounds. 


THE Klondyke country is proving to 
be a veritable paradise for hunters. Cari- 
bou are seen in ‘droves of hundreds and 
sheep and moose are plentiful. There 
are also plenty of grizzlies and silvertips. 
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AFTER DEER AND GROUSE. 





One morning several years ago my 
friend Charlie K— called at my office and 
said,“ Archie, my brother Will from Illi- 
nois is out here and wants a little hunt. 
Do you think we can fix him out?” 

It so happened that I had been wanting 
for some time to takea short trip of three 
or four days, and I answered in the affirm- 
ative without much hesitation. By 8 
o’clock that evening our party had been 
increased to six persons by the addition 
of Frank L—, Will C— and my brother 
Harry, and we had secured conveyances 
and purchased our ammunition and camp 
supplies. The next morning we were 
off at an early hour,and supper time found 
us at Chiquite Camp, with eight grouse 
already secured, and ourselves feeling but 
little the worse for the trip,except that 
we were quite dusty and remarkably hun- 
gry. A good night’s rest followed,and 
the coming dawn found us already started 
on a deer hunt. We separated, Frank 
and I hunting alone while the others 
preferred going in couples. 

I had hardly been ten minutes from 
the camp when I heard a number ‘of 
shots fromthe hills to the southward. I 
took it for. granted that some of the party 
had already killed a bountiful supply of 
meat for the trip; but I afterwards learned 
that the Illinois man, as the guest of 
the occasion, had been allowed the privi- 
lege of profiting by the first chance and 
had killed nothing. A few minutes later 
I stumbled upon a big buck in thick tim- 
ber. He actually sprang up within ten 
feet of me, but the timber was so thick 
that I did not get a shot. A little later 
I saw a large bunch of deer approaching 
in a direction that would bring them past 
me within fifty or sixty yards. It was a 
chance worth accepting; so I sat down 
on a log from which I had a view of an 
opening that I thought they must cer- 
tainly pass. 

I drew a bead on the first to come and 
kept the rifle on it clear across the open- 
ing, but it was a doe and I swung the 
bead back and caught sight on the next. 


This was also a doe,a smaller one thar 
the first,and I allowed her to pass un- 
harmed. Then I decided that if there 
were any bucks in the bunch they should 
certainly have been in the lead, and 
decided to kill the next big doe that 
passed; but, do you know, every one 
that came by after that was smaller 
than the one that went before, and 
the last five. were nothing more than 
fawns. Didn’t shoot? No. I just sat 
there and drew a killing bead on sixteen 
deer in succession, but never touched the 
trigger. Afterwards I followed them 
and got a long range shot at one of the 
larger does, but I didn’t hit her, nor did 
I much care to, for I wanted a buck. 

In a big park a little farther on I met 
Will C—, and after telling each other 
‘‘how it happened,” he asked me if I 
would go over and help him hang up 
his deer. I complied, and found that he 
had downed a nice five-point buck. We 
disembowelled the game and carried the 
liver to camp, expecting that some of the 
others had brought in meat, but found 
that Will had been the only one to 
achieve success. 

In the middle of the day we exchanged 
our rifles for shot-guns and went after 
grouse. The parks were full of birds 
and we had some great sport. A good 
dog would be of help in such hunting, 
but without one I bagged so many grouse 
that it made my shoulder sore to carry 
them to a point where we could get a 
pole to hang them on. Late in the after- 
noon Harry and Will C— went again after 
deer, while Frank and I took a long stroll 
without finding anything. We were on 
our way back to camp when Frank sud- 
denly called my attention to three spike 
bucks standing in a row, about 150 yards 
away—looking at us. It was a pretty 
sight. Each choosing his deer, we fired 
together. Evidently we had missed, for 
the three deer started over the hill at 
lively speed, followed by a hail of bullets. 
We fired eleven shots between us and got 
one deer, the largest of the trio. It is 
probable that both of us had selected this 
particular animal as the object of our aim 
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for he had been struck four times. Great 
shooting! Well, you see it was just about 
night and we were down in a “draw” 
where it was impossible to see the rear 
sights. The next day Will C—and Harry 
bagged a deer each, and the latter had a 
couple of shots at a mountain lion. Harry 
had just knocked down his deer when the 
lion broke over and ran. He fired twice 
at him and then noticed that his deer was 
up again and running,and by the time 
he had again brought down his venison 
the lion had disappeared in the bushes. 
That afternoon we shot a few more 
grouse, packed in our deer and made 
preparations for our return, my only re- 
gret being that I had not carried my 
camera on the trip and consequently was 
unable to secure a few photographs to 
accompany this account of what was in 
other respects a most delightful trip. 
Grand Junction, Colo, A.H. Jones. 





A CAROLINA QUAIL HUNT. 





[See Frontispiece.) 

On a certain Saturday evening, along 
about the tail end of October last, I was 
resting on the verandah of the old Bay 
State House in Worcester, Massachus- 
setts. Having had a hard day of it, can- 
vassing, I was tired and in that particular 
frame of mind most admirably adapted 
for letting one’s soul loaf. Tilted back 
in an old arm chair, I had just cut off the 
“sting” of a Regalia de la Reina and 
taken a slow puff or two—unconsciously 
reverting to divers disquisitions on how 
to smoke from the pens of Dan De Foe, 
Montezuma and other learnéd folk, when 
the boy brought me a bunch of letters. 
Glancing them over, a “civilian” in plain, 
unprinted uniform attracted my attention. 
I looked at it intentively and made out: 

A man never be- 
comes so far des- 
cended in the vale 
of years but that a 
tone from his boy- 
hood’s home will 
set all his heart 
chords a-jingle. I 
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opened it. No complicated business 
missive, this; but a genuine South Land 
echo of ye Olden Time. 


DEAR C——: Cousin Frank, who met you in 
Hartford, writes that you are to call on advertisers 
and others in Washington and Richmond on your 
way home, and we ’uns here have made up our 
minds that we’ve got you this time. In the 
homely phrasing of Uncle ’Riah, at the black- 
smith forge this morning: ‘‘He shorely done hab 
got to come now, Marse Swinton!” You can leave 
Charleston by boat early on the 2nd prox., and 
we'll wait dinner for you. Don’t answer that you 
can’t spare the time: because Lucy and I and the 
entire Cedar Bluff plantation will never accept 
such a plea as that. No, Sir! 

If you have that little cylinder-bore Parker yet, 
bring it along. If not, we have as good a collection 
of hammer guns—including Father’s old 14-bore 
muzzle-loading Joe Manton—as any one could 
desire. Juno and Sport—both youngsters when we 
used to take our daily saddle-ride to the county 
school at the close of the War—have long since 
passed away. But Juno lives to-day in a grand- 
daughter of the same name—a lemon-and-white 
setter who is old Juno all over; and our treasured 
pointer ideal is well preserved in the person of 
my especial :liver-and-white prodigy, Lad of the 
Cedars. 

Let us know when you can come, as come you 
must. Faithfally yours, 

Swinton WHALEY. 
* 
* * 

A few days of the usual routine can- 
vassing ; and then, after a night of star- 
lit travel through the pine forests of the 
“Up Country,” Iam once again an en- 
forced idler in Charleston—the beautiful 
and historic City by the Sea. I was to 
leave, with the flood tide, at 5 the next 
morning on the steamer Water Lily “for 
Wadmalaw, Stono Inlet, Edisto and way 
landings,” as the Mews and Courier time- 
card legend runs. A stroll through 
Battery Park reminded me of the city’s 
great historic memories. Straight ahead, 
over a four-mile expanse of greenly-surg- 
ing sea, is Fort Sumter, lending, with its 
rock-ribbed foundation, an ominous grim- 
ness to the 

“Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 

On one side, with palmetto-dotted sand 
dunes, is to be seen Folly Island; on the 
other, Sullivan's Island. Over yonder, 
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just behind that white spit of sand, the 
“Swamp Angel’’—the mammoth siege 
gun of which Uncle Sam expected so 
much—exploded with deadly conse- 
quence. Shut those eyes of thine with 
me, O reader! and see the whole terrific 
panorama over again. Hear in the dis- 
tance the booming of the guns of Du 
Pont’s squadron, momentarily drowned 
in an avalanche of noise as Moultrie, 
Sumter, Castle Pinckney, Wagner and 
other less clearly remembered batteries 
swing into the fiery chorus. 


* 
* * 


A seven-hour journey through the 
twisting courses of many creeks running 
coastwise—relieved by one stuck-on-a- 
mud-bar episode—and with a “ Ting—a— 
ling! ling!” down in the engine room, a 
heavy ‘“ Chugg—chug—chug !” of reversing 
paddles, and a not-to-be imitated, ‘Stand 
by to cotch de head line, yo’ fool niggah !” 
and I am once more on the boat landing 
of the old home. 

Save that age has imprinted its marks 
on both our faces, we two friends of the 
long ago feel like boys again as we ride 
along the sandy roads with their live-oak 
arches festooned with long grey beards 
of Spanish moss. The re-union of olden 
memories under that plantation roof-tree, 
the trueness of the welcome accorded, I 
hesitate to describe—and the man who 
hesitates is lost. Especially demonstra- 
tive were four or five of Father’s black- 
skinned advisers (I cannot call them serv- 
ants), who had helped in a hundred ways 
to make our schoolboy days happier ones, 
in very truth, than fall to the lot of 
many. 

‘“‘De Lawd bless my pore ole eyes! it’s 
Ole Marster done come back to us ag’in. 
It am, shuah! Whahfo’ you done go 
’way leave de ole place, Marse Claude ?”’ 
[Ah, wherefore indeed?] ‘’Member de 
time I sneaks de young stallion outen de 
back lot—spite o' orders—so you could 
ride ‘im to morning chu’ch? Co’se you 
does! My! but you look’ fine, dose 
days, wid dat new saddle and white braid 
bridle! Aunt Cindy—she too ole now to 
walk so far; but you am ’bleeged to 
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come see her—you shorely am!" and so 
on, till I felt in very truth that, like 
Hamlet, I was ‘native here and to the 
manor born.” 

After breakfast next morning, we 
mounted our shooting ponies and, with 
Juno and Lad dancing somersaults of 
joy ahead of us, set out on an easy lope 
for Rabbit Point Plantation on a long 
peninsula that reaches out into the 
North Edisto River. We rode hither 
and yon—through bits of pine barren and 
live-oak clumps bordering miniature bay- 
ous and over old pea fields one mass of 
tangled vines, but nary a quail did we 
flush. Riding at last into one corner of 
an old field not worked by the dogs, five 
lonely-looking birds flushed wild from 
under the pony’s very feet and were fifty 
yards away before 1 knew I had a gun 
across my saddle bows. Once they got 
a-going they sailed with that peculiar set- 
wing glide of all the partridge family, 
and alighted in a tall thicket across the 
cotton field and nearly a quarter of a 
mile away. Tying the pony to a sapling, 
I tramped in and out of the thicket—see- 
ing nothing but some big swamp rabbits. 
By this time both dogs had joined me 
and I knew that Swinton was not far 
away. I wanted to return to the pony, 
but Juno had, as Uncle ’Riah would say, 
“’Victions ob her own about dem quail.”’ 
She begged me with all the arts of a ca- 
nine politician to follow and believe her 
—heading towards a great field of broom 
corn on the other side of an old fence 
and fully 500 yards from where I 
thought the birds had alighted. The 
pointer, meantime, kept lashing his stern 
at a great rate and seemed to have more 
to do than a powder monkey on a hun- 
dred-gun ship. We kept on—flushing a 
large flock of meadow larks and many 
doves—when, just as I topped the fence, 
the dogs, after much roading, came to a 
convincing point and I noiselessly sig- 
nalled my companion. With his head 


between the bars, the situation was too 
much for the pointer’s patience—the 
more so as Juno was gradually beginning 
to lessen her own distance from the birds. 
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The setter had jumped lightly over the 
second rail, before freezing in her tracks, 
but Lad, having the scent, did not dare 
to do so and began squirming stealthily 
through the space between the first and 
second rails. Poor fellow! I could not 
blame him, as Juno was creeping onward 
and nearly forty feet from the fence. 
Here she held them and a beautiful pic- 
ture she made. As Lad, his troubles 
over, drew near her a rotten branch 
snapped, and, like a flash, the whole 
covey was in the air. I gave them both 
barrels from my position on the fence, 
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Juno for practice on a wisp of snipe we 

had seen settle in there, while I held the 

horses and Lad—lecturing the young 

pointer meantime on the Evils of Over- 

Eagerness. CLAUDE KING. 
Davenport, Iowa. 





IN THE COMANCHE COUNTRY. 





With three companions I enjoyed a 
pleasant outing last July in the Comanche 
Reservation. We started from Duncan, 
all riding wheels and carrying only what 
was necessary in the way of supplies. 








COW ELK AND CALF, CITY PARK, DENVER. 
Amateur Photo by J. BiInguam Gorton, Denver, Colorado. 





but only one let go all holds. They 
headed back, towards me, but a little to 
the left, and Swinton dropped two with 
his first and a lone loiterer with his sec- 
ond barrel. 

We followed that covey clear on back 
to Burns’ Woods and bagged in all 
eleven birds out of it and six more out 
of another covey discovered by Lad in 
one of his grand “half-mile circles to the 
left and back,” as my companion, who 
is a setter man, described it. Then we 
headed for the house—only stopping at 
a sunken rice-field, where Swinton worked 


At Beaver Creek, fifteen miles out, one 
of the party punctured a tire which re- 
quired some little time in repairing; and 
shortly afterwards we flushed a large 
covey of chickens, two of which were 
killed for our.dinners. They were young 
and very fat and tender. After our meal 
we were pedalling along at an easy gait 
when a wolf was discovered trotting along 
in a course parallel with the road, and 
one of the party suggested a chase. The 
country was perfectly level,and the op- 
portunity for a little sport proved too 
tempting to resist. One of my compan- 
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just behind that white spit of sand, the 
“Swamp Angel’’—the mammoth siege 
gun of which Uncle Sam expected so 
much—exploded with deadly conse- 
quence. Shut those eyes of thine with 
me, O reader! and see the whole terrific 
panorama over again. Hear in the dis- 
tance the booming of the guns of Du 
Pont’s squadron, momentarily drowned 
in an avalanche of noise as Moultrie, 
Sumter, Castle Pinckney, Wagner and 
other less clearly remembered batteries 
swing into the fiery chorus. 


* 
* * 


A seven-hour journey through the 
twisting courses of many creeks running 
coastwise—relieved by one stuck-on-a- 
mud-bar episode—and with a ‘‘ Ting—a— 
ling! ling!” down in the engine room, a 
heavy “ Chugg—chug—chug !” of reversing 
paddles, and a not-to-be imitated, ‘Stand 
by to cotch de head line, yo’ fool niggah !” 
and I am once more on the boat landing 
of the old home. 

Save that age has imprinted its marks 
on both our faces, we two friends of the 
long ago feel like boys again as we ride 
along the sandy roads with their live-oak 
arches festooned with long grey beards 
of Spanish moss. The re-union of olden 
memories under that plantation roof-tree, 
the trueness of the welcome accorded, I 
hesitate to describe—and the man who 
hesitates is lost. Especially demonstra- 
tive were four or five of Father’s black- 
skinned advisers (I cannot call them serv- 
ants), who had helped in a hundred ways 
to make our schoolboy days happier ones, 
in very truth, than fall to the lot of 
many. 

‘“‘De Lawd bless my pore ole eyes! it’s 
Ole Marster done come back to us ag’in. 
It am, shuah! Whahfo’ you done go 
*way leave de ole place, Marse Claude ?”’ 
[Ah, wherefore indeed?] ‘’Member de 
time I sneaks de young stallion outen de 
back lot—spite o' orders—so you could 
ride im to morning chu'ch? Co'se you 
does! My! but you look’ fine, dose 


days, wid dat new saddle and white braid 
bridle! Aunt Cindy—she too ole now to 
walk so far; but you am 'bleeged to 
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come see her—you shorely am!" and so 
on, till I felt in very truth that, like 
Hamlet, I was ‘native here and to the 
manor born.” 

After breakfast next morning, we 
mounted our shooting ponies and, with 
Juno and Lad dancing somersaults of 
joy ahead of us, set out on an easy lope 
for Rabbit Point Plantation on a long 
peninsula that reaches out into the 
North Edisto River. We rode hither 
and yon—through bits of pine barren and 
live-oak clumps bordering miniature bay- 
ous and over old pea fields one mass of 
tangled vines, but nary a quail did we 
flush. Riding at last into one corner of 
an old field not worked by the dogs, five 
lonely-looking birds flushed wild from 
under the pony’s very feet and were fifty 
yards away before I knew I had a gun 
across my saddle bows. Once they got 
a-going they sailed with that peculiar set- 
wing glide of all the partridge family, 
and alighted in a tall thicket across the 
cotton field and nearly a quarter of a 
mile away. Tying the pony to a sapling, 
I tramped in and out of the thicket—see- 
ing nothing but some big swamp rabbits. 
By this time both dogs had joined me 
and I knew that Swinton was not far 
away. I wanted to return to the pony, 
but Juno had, as Uncle ’Riah would say, 
“’Victions ob her own about dem quail.” 
She begged me with all the arts of a ca- 
nine politician to follow and believe her 
—heading towards a great field of broom 
corn on the other side of an old fence 
and fully 500 yards from where I 
thought the birds had alighted. The 
pointer, meantime, kept lashing his stern 
at a great rate and seemed to have more 
to do than a powder monkey on a hun- 
dred-gun ship. We kept on—flushing a 
large flock of meadow larks and many 
doves—when, just as I topped the fence, 
the dogs, after much roading, came to a 
convincing point and I noiselessly sig- 
nalled my companion. With his head 
between the bars, the situation was too 
much for the pointer'’s patience—the 
more so as Juno was gradually beginning 
to lessen her own distance from the birds. 
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The setter had jumped lightly over the 
second rail, before freezing in her tracks, 
but Lad, having the scent, did not dare 
to do so and began squirming stealthily 
through the space between the first and 
second rails. Poor fellow! I could not 
blame him, as Juno was creeping onward 
and nearly forty feet from the fence. 
Here she held them and a beautiful pic- 
ture she made. As Lad, his troubles 
over, drew near her a rotten branch 
snapped, and, like a flash, the whole 
covey was in the air. I gave them both 
barrels from my position on the fence, 
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Juno for practice on a wisp of snipe we 

had seen settle in there, while I held the 

horses and Lad—lecturing the young 

pointer meantime on the Evils of Over- 

Eagerness. CLAUDE KING. 
Davenport, Towa. 





IN THE COMANCHE COUNTRY. 





With three companions I enjoyed a 
pleasant outing last July in the Comanche 
Reservation. We started from Duncan, 
all riding wheels and carrying only what 
was necessary in the way of supplies. 
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COW ELK AND CALF, CITY PARK, DENVER. 
Amateur Photo by J. Brinauam Gorton, Denver, Colorado. 





but only one let go all holds. They 
headed back, towards me, but a little to 
the left, and Swinton dropped two with 
his first and a lone loiterer with his sec- 
ond barrel. 

We followed that covey clear on back 
to Burns’ Woods and bagged in all 
eleven birds out of it and six more out 
of another covey discovered by Lad in 
one of his grand “half-mile circles to the 
left and back,” as my companion, who 
is a setter man, described it. Then we 
headed for the house—only stopping at 
a sunken rice-field, where Swinton worked 


At Beaver Creek, fifteen miles out, one 
of the party punctured a tire which re- 
quired some little time in repairing; and 
shortly afterwards we flushed a large 
covey of chickens, two of which were 
killed for our dinners. They were young 
and very fat and tender. After our meal 
we were pedalling along at an easy gait 
when a wolf was discovered trotting along 
in a course parallel with the road, and 
one of the party suggested a chase. The 
country was perfectly level,and the op- 
portunity for a little sport proved too 
tempting to resist. One of my compan- 
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ions had all confidence in the puncture- 
resisting qualities of his tires,and volun- 
teered for the o¢écasion—the rest of us 
contenting ourselves to watch the fun. 

The wolf hardly seemed to understand 
the situation until his pursuer was within 
fifty yards,and then he suddenly “tum- 
bled” and the fun commenced in earnest. 
Cyclist and wolf put in their best licks, 
when the latter, with a sudden turn, 
dodged into a ravine, and the wheelman 
dashed forward into a bit of stony ground 
and was thrown from his wheel but not 
injured. We camped that night on 
Cache Creek and caught a nice string of 
trout and perch which were cooked for 
breakfast next morning. Three days 
were pleasantly spent in the mountains 
and a good deal of game was seen— 
principally turkey, as deer are scarce in 
that locality in summer. During the 
winter months they are more plentiful 
and the hunter will also find an occasional 
bear or antelope. Turkey, chickens, 
quail and waterfowl are abundant in their 
proper seasons, and the streams are alive 
with all species of game fish common to 
thisregion. Speaking from experience, we 
can recommend the Comanche country 
to any one wishing a delightful outing, 
and cyclists will find the roads good ex- 
cept in the mountains. 

W, C. WHITTEMORE. 
Loco, Indian Territory. 





From W. F. Hill of Coro, Wyoming, 
we receive the following notes pertaining 
to conditions in his locality. “I recently 
formed a partnership with Mr. William 
Wells, formerly of Marvine Lodge, Colo- 
rado, and we have moved all of our out- 
fit here and have started a hunting lodge 
which we call the Gros Ventre Lodge. 
This is, in reality, a great game country. 
I have been over a good deal of the Rocky 
Mountains but this is certainly the best 
place that know ofnow. Mr. Wallihan is 
stopping with us and will make this place 
his headquarters for some time as he in- 
tends to try for sheep and other large 
game pictures. All of his mountain lion 
pictures were taken with our pack of dogs; 
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so you see he is quite an old acquaint- 
ance. The prospects for this being a 
good game country for a long time to 
come are very good, as the people here 
take an interest in game protection. They 
succeeded in keeping the Bannock Indi- 
ans of Idaho out of the State this year 
and I think we shall be able to find 
some plan to keep the Shoshoni within 
bounds. There is no hide hunting by 
white men now, and I have only heard 
of one instance where elk had been killed 
for their heads. I believe that the black- 
tail deer and antelope are increasing since 
the Indians were driven out, three years 
ago. The Yellowstone Park is a great 
help to the game, as it is a refuge for 
great numbers of them. W. F. HILt. 
Coro, Wyoming. 
A BE SI ee 
“WANTED.” 
Being a Response to Sports Afield s Request as voiced 
in April number. 
I’m not the fellow you’re looking for, 
But I lived in Wisconsin woods 
In the early days, and I sing her praise— 
Stole kisses from under the hoods 
Of the sweetest girls this side of Heaven, 
When we went to the district school, 
And the Master claimed we were all untamed, 
For we broke every blesséd rule! 


I’ve fished the brook with a bent pin hook, 
Snared gophers along the pike; 

Made raids in quest of the hornet’s nest, 
With Patsy and Tom and Mike; 

But we had no reel that would sing or squeal, 
We were short on sixteen-guage ; 

Our stock in trade was a second-grade 
Old gun and the house dog, Maje! 


But the game we slew! ’twould astonish you— 
Ye hunters of great renown ; 

Yet we knew no fads—simple country lads— 
Never argued of ‘‘Hammers down!” 

With bullet moulds and a bed of coals, 
With ladle and bar of lead, 

We “run” the pills that suggested chills 
To the mark when they outward sped. 


Had a shot-gun man come into our plan, 
He’d have had passports to sell.— 
’Twas oar rifle’s crack brought the tidings back 
When our sight on the victim fell! 
We could not boast of a reel or its ghost, 
Nor a fancy sixteen-guage, 
For our stock in trade was a second-grade 
Old gun and the house dog, Maje! 
EDWARD WILLIAM DUTCHER. 
Stillwater, Minn. 

















the human being as his panion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 


The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





ROOM FOR AN ARGUMENT. 


I am aware that I do not now write as 
frequently for Sports AFIELD as in the 
past, and the principal reason for this is 
that I feel myself out of touch with the 
times so far as kennel matters are con- 
cerned, I still read the ‘‘doggy” jour- 
nals, but merely as a matter of habit. 
Years ago—and not so very many of 
them, either—I could derive a whole lot 
of solid pleasure from such publications, 
and usually worked my way from the 
head-line to the last advertisement without 
missing a word. Fact! But I couldn't 
and wouldn’t attempt such a thing now. 
I look over the papers when they come, 
and I read a paragraph here and there 
providing I chance to run across some- 
thing that has the ring of common sense, 
but it frequently happens that I am sorry 
for it afterwards. Even to a man who 
claims a pretty fair knowledge of the 
average mentality of kennelmen the idiocy 
of some of the present-day writers is sur- 
prising. 

For instance (and right here I am 
touching on my real reasons for writing 
this), I noticed the other day that some 
scientific chap was urging the extermina- 
tion of the canine race as the only prac- 
tical way of trampling out the “ scourge” 
—that’s what he called it—of hydropho- 


bia. I don’t recall the writer's name, 
but it strikes me that he is blocking out 
a pretty big job forsome one. Understand, 
now! He wants to kill every blessed dog 
in the universe; and, maybe, his plan will 
meet with public approval and the chief 
official dog-exterminator will decide to 
eradicate U. Ketchum’s setter bitch and 
her four pups as a starting-in stint, and 
then there will be fun! I am a man of 
peace, but in case there is any hydro- 
phobia trampling done on my premises I 
certainly intend to occupy a reserved 
seat and watch the whole performance. 
Rabies, argues this muchly learned 
scientist, has killed its thousands; any 
dog is liable to go mad, and a rabid ani- 
mal is as apt to bite a medical savant as 
any oneelse. Therefore the only thing to 
do is to sweep every barker from the face 
of the earth. Quoths he, “The life of 
one child is worth more than all the dogs 
on this mundane sphere.” These are 
not his exact words, perhaps, but they 
express his meaning with sufficient exact- 
ness. Not a word, mind you, about the 
thousands of human lives saved through 
canine intervention, or of the innumera- 
ble cases in which the lords of the uni- 
verse have risked more than life itself up- 
on the fidelity of their dumb friends and 
have never found such confidence be- 
trayed. Nota word of sympathy for poor 
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Tray, threatened with impending doom; 
nothing save, ‘‘ Let us arise and slay, and 
without mercy.” There’s a genuine case 
of rabies for you. Let us thank Provi- 
dence that such rabidness is not conta- 
gious! 

But, for sake of argument, let us sup- 
pose that half the world should elect to 
chime in with this crazy whim, and the 
dog-killing crusade should actually be 
inaugurated: How quickly it would end! 
Is there a possible chance that the north- 
land dwellers would surrender their dog 
teams to the general slaughter? Or that 
our own Indians would voluntarily forego 
dog stew for all time to come! And how 
about the canine scavengers of Constan- 
tinople and other oriental cities? Dis- 
pense with their services for a single sea- 
son and the consequent pestilence would 
claim more victims than can be charged 
to the credit of hydrophobia since the 
world began. There are not savants 
enough in Christendom to controvert 
that one little fact. 

Away back in the ’7o0s, the child of a 
neighbor of mine lost his valuable life in 
an attempt to swallow an old-fashioned 
copper cent. I suppose other instances 
ofa similar nature have occurred and 
been recorded, and, so long as there are 
children and copper cents, they are likely 
to occur again. Why not agitate the de- 
monitization of copper as a safeguard 
against such horrible accidents in the fu- 
ture? What’s a copper cent, anyway, 
compared with a human life? But hold 
on a minute. Supposing that this child 
had refrained from monkeying with small 
coin; he might have been kicked to 
death by a mule—mightn’t he? Or 
gored by a cow—or burned to a crisp by 
the explosion of a kerosene lamp? Why, 
certainly. And all the mules, cows and 
lamps in forty States are not as valuable 
as one human life! < 

Our hydrophobia trampler has struck 
a fruitful field in literature, and he ought 
to work it clear down to bed-rock. But, 
all the same, his friends—if he has any— 
will do well to keep him under careful 
surveillance, and if he starts towards this 
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corner of Missouri I would advise them 
to head him off. There are some theo- 
ries which sound well and look all right 
on paper, and yet will not bear practical 
demonstration. My dogs are in no dan- 
ger of going mad, but I can’t say as much 
for their owner. UriAH KETCHUM. 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 





A POINTER CHAMPION. 





In spite of all modern fads and fancies, 
in the face of belittling and slanderous 
reports of his half fox-hound lineage, and 
solely by force of his own sterling worth, 
the pointer has retained his hold upon 
the favor of sportsmen and stands to-day 
without a superior in the bird dogs’ es- 
pecial field of usefulness. No other 
canine breed ever had to contend against 
so much of jealousy-incited prejudice. 
The pointer’s most valuable traits have 
been intentionally misjudged by his ene- 
mies. Ambitious and tireless in the field, 
he has been termed headstrong and un- 
bidable to training. His short, sleek 
coat, it is said, offers no protection 
against the bramble; but who ever knew 
a thoroughbred pointer to shun a briary 
thicket when following the scent of game? 
And in burry fields is not the shaggy 
coat of a setter a disadvantage? It is 
strange, though nevertheless true, that 
heaviness of body in a pointer invariably 
renders him “beefy,” while the same ex- 
cess of flesh under a shaggy coat calls 
for a free use of the adjectives “grand” 
and ‘“‘noble”! And in purity of blood, 
what can the setter claim of superiority 
over the pointer? If we go back to the 
origin of the different breeds, as given 
by the most ancient authorities, we find 
the latter credited with a mixture of 
Spanish pointer and fox-hound blood, 
while the former is said to be a mixed 
breed between the water-spaniel, Spanish 
pointer and springer. The occupants of 
glass houses should be wary of promis- 
cuous stone-throwing. 

The typical pointer is not only a nat- 
ural born lover of the gun, but possesses 
the muscle and stamina to withstand the 














OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


strain of hard and continuous work. If 
his spirit and endurance has won for him 
the friendship of the market-gunner and 
pot-hunter, it should rather redound to 
his credit than otherwise. The breed 
that has produced a Croxteth, a Sensa- 
tion and a Don, has nothing to fear from 
the envy of enemies or the admiration 
and support of disreputable friends. 
ARTHUR ELLERSLEE. 
Sedalia, Missouri. 
hte: hE 

Mr. Norman J. STEWART of Aromas, 
California,sends usa picture of his beautiful 
collie dog, Ormskirk Blucher, which we 
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MY DOGS. 


Do you own a dog? Did you ever 
own one? Well I do and have owned 
more or less of them ever since I can 
remember. . 

The first dog I ever owned was when I 
was a very little “tot” hardly old enough 
to toddle. It was a little wooden dog, 
painted black, one ear was badly chewed 
up,not from fighting, but from the fact 
that I used it to cut teeth on; but,as I 
look at it now (I still have 7 as a relic 
of childhood days) I am inclined to be- 
lieve the teeth must have been pretty 











ORMSKIRK BLUCHER. 





reproduce in this department. Mr.Stew- 
art is the president of the California Col- 
lie Club of San José, California,a thriving 
organization. Ormskirk Blucher is an 
honored number of the Ranche Bonito 
Kennels, owned by Mr. Stewart, and is a 
high type of the breed he represents. 
We hope to give the readers of Sports 
AFIELDa detailed account of these kennels 
in our July issue. 

A Law recently passed in Ohio, makes 
the dog personal property, and the owner 
is liable to a fine of from one to five dol- 
lars for allowing it to run at large. 


well advanced. I think it was a “house 
dog” and a great favorite at that, for it 
was allowed to sit on the mantle, table, 
bed or most anywhere I happened to 
leave it. Oneday I came to the conclu- 
sion that my doggie needed fresh air, so 
I climbed on a chair and reached for his 
dogship, but I must have made a mis- 
calculation some where, for just as I put 
my hand on the dog, the chair tipped and 
down came I, doggie and all, including a 
valuable vase; as a result, I carried a red 
bump on my head for several days, and 
the poor dog had his head knocked off; 
but we stuck it on with glue and he didn’t 
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seem to mind it at all. 
forever beyond repair. 

At present I am the possessor of two 
real: live dogs. One is a genuine full- 
blooded Gordon setter and goes (and 
comes also) by the name of “ Jeff.” The 
other is a genuine full-blooded mon- 
grel known as “ Nat.” 

Both are leaders of canine society and 
also seem popular with the common 
dogs of the neighborhood. Jeff is a 
dark complected dog, of medium size and 
splendid disposition. Nat is more of 
a fawn color, rather below medium height, 
but also of good disposition. 

It would take twenty-five dollars to 
buy one (although he isn’t worth twenty- 
cents) but money 
couldn’t buy the 
other. I have at dif- 
ferent times been the 
owner of several bird 
dogs but none of 
them ever suited me 
as well, or gave as 
good satisfaction as 
Jeff. 

As a rabbit dog 
Nat is good enough 
for me; Nat is also 
an excellent watch- 
dog. If it came to 
a test I believe that 
either would fight to 
the death in defense 
of their master. 

I have lately bargained for the pur- 
chase of a fine English setter puppy, 
which I hope to successfully train as a 
companion and successor to Jeff. 

Get thyself a dog! 

Morris BrowninG RICE. 

Rinloch, Missourz. 


_— 


The vase was 








A REPORT that wild dogs are creating 
havoc among cattle and sheep along the 
border of Arizona and New Mexico is 
receiving a good deal of attention. It is 
corroborated by the under sheriff of Na- 
vajo County, who lately returned from an 
extended trip through the mountains 
along the border. 





DONALD BANE. 
English Setter, owned by John Davidson, Munroe, Mich. 





AFIELD. 
A MERITORIOUS WORK OF ART. 





The picture of John Davidson’s fine 
English setter, Donald Bane, which is 
presented in this issue, is by a new artist 
in the field of dog painters. His name is 
Maxim Alexander Duquett, of Monroe, 
Michigan, and he has certainly exhibited 
rare talent in this realm of art. This is 
said to be his first serious effort in dog 
portraiture, and it is pronounced by the 
dog’s owner, and others competent to 
pass upon its merits, a perfect likeness of 
the distinguished original. The photog- 
rapher’s skill has given us a very good 
copy, but it is beyond that art of course 
to convey anything like an adequate idea 
of all the charming 
effect of color and 
shade of the paint- 
ing itself; we lose all 
that, but by the aid 
of our imagination 
we may, ina measure, 
supply something 
of that, and deter- 
mine from the picture 
before us what the 
original truly is. We 
are glad, and so will 
every lover of art 
be, to welcome this 
new claimant upon 
our attention and re- 
gard, for the painters 
of ‘man’s noblest 
friend” are all too few. There is fame 
and fortune awaiting him who shall most 
successfully plant his easel and wield his 
brush in this wide field of art, and who 
shall say that our young Michigan artist 
will not be the next favored one of 
fortune and fame. 

THE CANADIAN COLLIE CLUvB will give 
a free collie show in Montreal, May 24. 
Only members of the club will be allowed 
to exhibit. 


SS en 

THE NEw ENGLAND KENNEL CvUvB will 
hold a one-day open air show, June 4, at 
Braintree, Massachussetts, 
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BY AN’ BY. 





By an’ by I’ll get my pole, 
By an’ by. 
There’ll be heaven in my soul 
By an’ by. 
I will steal away from ma 
Down to where the fishes are; 
I will spit upon my hook, 
An’ Ill drop it in the brook, 
By an’ by. 
Ma will miss me from the yard 
By an’ by 
She will holler for me hard 
By an’ by; 
But the gurgle uv the stream 
Like enough will drown her scream ; 
An’ [ll fish an’ fish away 
Where the speckled beauties play, 
By an’ by. ; 
If I ketch a likely mess 
By an’ by, 
Ma will smile with happiness, 
By an’ by; 
But— 
If I have an empty creel, 
Somehow I kin sorter feel 
How that apple sprout will dance 
On the seat of my ol’ pants, 
By an’ by. 
—From W. H. Talbot's Catalogue. 





THE BOY AND HIS GUN. 


When your boy gets old enough to 
carry a gun, he should be told certain 
things; for we wish to make a ‘safe, 
gentlemanly sportsman of him, and not 
a careless, swaggering game-butcher. 
The best way to. lead the boy in the 
right path is to take him into your con- 





fidence and give him the instruction 
which some older man gave you when 
you were in his position. 

In the first place, see that he has a 
safe gun or none at all. It need not be 
expensive, for the three-dollar Zulu is 
perhaps safer for the boy than an ex- 
pensive hammerless gun. Its length 
alone is a safeguard, for an average boy 
cannot be at both ends of a long gun at 
the same time, as is possible with a short- 
barrelled weapon. Then, he can easily 
learn to handle the double gun after be- 
coming familiar with a single-barrelled 
one. But don’t permit him to hunt with 
an arm defective in the barrel, at the 
breech, or in the lock. If the hammer 
falls once in a thousand times from a 
jar, the gun is unsafe. It should stay 
cocked, and should need a rather strong 
trigger-pull to discharge it. 

Before you give him any ammunition, 
tell him there is one thing he must know 
in advance. It is, that he must ever 
point a gun at a human being, and 
never at an animal until he has decided 
to kill it. This ruleis absolute. I have 
known many accidents to follow its vio- 
lation. The gun which has missed fire 
forty times in succession always goes if 
it is pointed at some member of the 
party. A friend of mine has an arm 
filled with hird-shot, received when he 
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intimated to his boy friend that “the 
old gun wasn’t good for anything, any- 
way,” because it had failed to shoot after 
a dozen trials. The owner pointed it at 
my friend—and it “fired” all right. 

Merely because the gun isn’t loaded, 
is no excuse for pointing it at another 
man. I have known an excellent shot 
to get knocked down, as he deserved to 
be, for such a trick. Remember that 
most gunning accidents, and I have seen 
the results of a great number, came 
from carelessness, ignorance or “didn’t 
know it was loaded.” 

The boy must be told to see that the 
gun is always properly loaded and the 
muzzle clear. Fortunately, the former 
point does not need so much explana- 
tion as when all boys learned to shoot 
with the muzzle-loader. Then it was 
important not to put an excessively 
large load, or two loads, into one barrel 
(as has been done a thousand times), 
and have one’s collar-bone broken by 
the recoil (as happened to a patient of 
mine), or, by an explosion, lose a finger, 
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or a whole hand (as happened to two 


others). Many an accident has hap- 
pened by dropping.a shot flask upon 
the hammer of the loaded barrel, in 
loading the one just fired, or by pulling 
the trigger after removing the cap, be- 
cause sufficient fulminate remained upon 
the nipple to cause the ignition of the 
powder. 

After crawling, especially in snow, 
sand or mud, he must see that the 
muzzle is clear. I have known a dozen 
guns to burst from neglect of this pre- 
caution—fortunately without any very 
serious harm in most of the cases. It 
does not commonly pay to pick the 
snow out, (as did one patient of mine), 
with the fore-finger while the gun is 
cocked. This one will never do it again. 

Don’t let the boy, under any circum- 
stances, get in front of his own gun. I 
have known several deaths from this 
cause, especially in riding in a wagon, 
or in taking the gun out after alighting. 
I make it a rule not to ride in a wagon 
with a loaded gun, unless when game is 
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in sight which it is expected to shoot at 
from the seat. 

He should learn not to go behind or 
in front of his companion, but alongside 
of him. Above all things, this applies in 
the brush, or in crawling up to game. In 
climbing fences, the gun should either 
be unloaded or placed through the fence 
in such a position that it cannot possibly 
turn over before one gets over; for the 
man that thinks his gun will never be 
fired by accident hasn’t hunted much. 
Such an accident is liable to happen to 
any one, and the only safe plan is to see 
that the gun is always in such a position 
that no harm can come if it should be 
fired. 

Now, a word as to what to shoot at. 
Tell him that game laws are made to 
protect the game and should be obeyed, 
whether the warden is around or not. 
The boy should be told never to kill a 
harmless animal which he does not ex- 
pect to use in some legitimate manner. 
Neither should he kill the mother when 
the young will perish as a result. If he 
is worth raising, this will not need to be 
mentioned more than once. Yet I have 
seen all of these rules violated many 
times by pretty decent fellows, in mere 
thoughtlessness. 

He should never leave a wounded 
animal to suffer when it is possible to 
prevent it. The hunter who cripples 
a harmless creature for sport and then 
leaves it to suffer, deserves banishment 
from hunting circles. 

Each man should shoot at his own 
game when hunting in company. If 
each one takes his own end of the flock, 
there is little cause for dispute as to who 
killed the game. And yet we all have 
game claimed occasionally by men who 
not only can’t shoot, but who don’t 
know where they ought to try to shoot. 

Then tell the boy that many accidents 
occur because the hunter carries too 
much ammunition in his hip pocket, and , 
uses it injudiciously. Don’t hunt that 
way. The whiskey is all right properly 
used, and I always want some in camp. 
But when your companion shows its 
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effects too freely, keep a long gunshot 
away from him; so as to be safe in case 
his thumb slips in cocking his gun. 
Whenever luck throws me with a care- 
less hunter or one not quite sober, I get 
a long way off; or,if that is impracti- 
cable, keep so close to him that he can’t 
get his gun pointed my way. It is the 
same as with the mule—either be close 
enough to lean against him or a long 
way off. These few words will not make a 
model hunter of the boy, but they will 
give him plenty to think of at first, save 
him much risk and trouble, and get him 
well started on the right path. 
Denver, Colo. J.N. Hatt, M.D. 


_— 
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DESIRING 
to hear from 
young sports- 
men in all parts 
of the country, | 
Sports AFIELD | 
makes the fol- 
lowing attractive 
and liberal offer 
to its readers. 

For the best 
five letters or 
articles, from 
young sports- 
men, descriptive 
of personal ex- 
periences in 
hunting or fish- 
ing; or, in fact, 
any out-door happening that will be of 
interest or instruction to others, we will 
give five six-month’s subscriptions to 
Sports AFIELD. This is an easy way 
to secure for yourselves a volume of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading. In 
trying for this offer, please write on one 
side of paper only, sign your name and 
address plainly and in full, and mark 
your communication as submitted for 
this offer. 

neni latinas 

Sports AFIELD is making some very 
liberal premium offers for subscriptions 
to its young sportsmen readers. Write 
us for particulars and list of premiums. 





A FUTURE SPORTSMAN. 
Amateur Photo by E. M..HunGerrorp, Billings, Montana. 
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“AS THE TWIG IS BENT.” 


The charming snap-shot, reproduced 
in this department, represents Mr. E. M. 
Hungerford’s “ youngest” in the act of 
asking his dog, “ Pat,” if he wishes to go 
a-hunting. From the manner in which 
this very young sportsman handles the 
gun, we prophesy for him full measure 
of success in his future expeditions after 
game—when the sturdy little limbs have 
grown strong enough to tramp the woods 
and fields. In a very few years he will, 
no doubt, be reading with interest the 
department for Young Sportsmen in 
Sports AFIELD, and may its counsels 
ever lead him to 
a high plane of 
sportsmanship. 
The photo was. 
taken by his 
father, E. M. 
Hungerford, 
superintendent 
of the Billings 
Telephone Co., 
of Billings, Mon- 
tana, and is a 
charming and 
creditable piece 
‘of work. 








WE receive 
many letters like 
the following— 
which comes 
from a 13-year- 
old member of the Sports Afield Family 
in Michigan; and would ask our young 
friends everywhere to let the Editor know 
just what they may most have set their 
hearts upon having. 


DEAR Sports AFIELD :—Please accept thanks 
for the camera which came safely. I think it isa 
nice one indeed and well worth the twelve sub- 
scribers for which it was obtained. I may be 
able to get some more after while. One that I 
had promised has gone to war with our Light 
Guards, and some whom I had hoped to get have 
gone to the Klondyke. I will send in some of my 
pictures if they are a success, as I hope they will 
be. LIintend getting you up another club soon, 
for a 38-55 Winchester rifle. I have at present a 
little 20-gauge, double-barrel shot-gun, but that 
won’t kill deer. WALLACE R. Lawazie. 

Sault Saint Marie, Mich. 
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Tue AWAKENING OF A Nation: MExico 
oF To-Day. By Charles F. Lummis. 
Crown octavo; Profusely Illustrated, 
with map. Harper & Brothers: 1808. 
Price, $2.50. * 


If ever Mr. Lummis shall be appointed 
United States Minister to the Republica 
Mexicana, he will be persona grata, or the 
Mexicans are a nation of ingrates. In 
his beautifully illustrated and embellished 
monologue upon Mexico, we have a start- 
ling array of kaleidoscopic changes that 
within a few years have resulted in the 
state of volcanic civilization which abides 
in this vast association of human racial 
divisions, from the unassimilated Taruma- 
ros to the incomparable blend of the 
Mestizo—the fire of Castilian blood and 
the gentle intelligence of the Mayan 
architects of the archless temples of a 
comparatively modern day. If there are 
not ahundred and sixty languages spoken 
by all hertribes, as has been stated by good 
authorities, it is no task to enumerate at 
least twenty or thirty in constant use. 

To bring into harmony these elements 
in such a manner that the central power 
is respected and obeyed, would seem to 
be one of the labors that Hercules would 
have preferred to leave until he had gained 
experience to be had from the other con- 
tracts so unkindly allotted to his energies. 
It is not an unwise statement to make 
that no ruler of men has ever done more 
for the advancement of mankind than 
Porfirio Diaz, the President of Mexico— 
now serving his fifth term of office. 

The book is too full of details to be 
discussed at all; it isa gallery of national 
facts in which we lose ourselves, like a 
bewildered lover of books who might be 
suddenly presented with the British Mu- 
seum, There is a dash of Browning’s 
ambiguous sarcasm in much that Mr. 
Lummis says,and we may at first think 
him too harsh in his unfavorable com- 


* This work, or any other book, will be sent to any 
address by SporTs AFIELD, postage pre-paid, on receipt 
of price. 
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parisons of our own with Mexican institu- 
tions. But every reader will recognize 
the evils of our own system, as mentioned, 
to be some of the many that he could 
alleviate or remove, if a wise people would 
but give him the opportunity. If indeed 
in his enthusiasm he has lost sight of his 
own country, for a little time, he but emu- 
lates another leader, who, of all men brave 
beyond compare, burned on the strange, 
wild coast of Nueva Espaijia his faithful 
ships. He has told things that may well 
set us to patching our robes of self- 
complacency, but in some matters he is 
hardly fair. 

If, as he infers, the Indians of America 
have nearly all perished except for the 
sheltering of the Spanish race (pp. 51-52), 
he may have made insufficient allowance 
for the differences between a Mayan and 
an Apache. He may not have considered 
that our Indians have been driven out 
and replaced by a nation of sixty millions 
of European ancestry, while the pure- 
blooded Spanish element has never be- 
come of numerical importance in Mexico, 
or in any other of Spain’s great fields of 
conquest. 

The contrasts are so striking, as he 
rapidly throws his sketches upon the 
curtain, that we but half appreciate their 
meaning. Take, for an example, the 
$250,000 theatre of Guanajuato, in the 
sight of which we are shown the patient 
Indian woman, waiting for hours in the 
heat of the day,that by drop and drop 
she may fill her jar (that she bears upon 
her back) from the city’s meager supply 
of limy water. We have no blame to 
render for these things; the old and the 
new are whirled in a maze of transform- 
ing elements, and slowly, yet swiftly in 
another sense,the new and better order 
asserts superior force. 

The Cochimi Indian, ashamed of the 
clothes he wears, because he prefers to 
stalk zm puris naturalibus as a matter of 
tribal etiquette, may not be a devout 
Catholic, but he plants a cross at the ends 
of his garden-patch, and has advanced by 
outward and visible signs toward a state 
of regeneration. There is more honesty 

















and less religion in Mexico than in any 
other country in the world. The power 
of the priest passes away with the incan- 
tations of the medicine man and we won- 
der, with something of awe, what is to be 
the faith of so incongruous a people. 

To Mr. Lummis’s statements we give 
full credence 
forhe has the 
reputation 
of saying 
only what 
he knows; 
but from 
some of his 
deductions 
many of his 
most careful 
readers 
must dis- 
sent. It is 
especially 
unfortunate 
that his eu- 
logies of the 
Spanish pio- 
neers should 
appear at the 
present time, 
because few 
will be fair 
enough to 
weigh a- 
gainst the 
cruelties of 
the Men of 
the Spurs 
the gentle 
patience and 
kindness of 
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upon our Sister State, whose sword may 
yet be our defence, whose nationality was 
made possible by the scarred and glorious 
army of 250,000 veterans that marched 
through our rescued nation’s capital in 
1865, with homeward footsteps that shook 
to earth the flimsy monarchy of Maxi- 

milian, 

erected in 

the interest 


of those 
who had 
long and 


greedily 
drank from 
the veins of 
the Mexi- 
can, and 
yearned for 
more. Some 
day the con- 
tinental col- 
ors of North 
= Americawill 
- be known in 
all the world 
as the Red 
and White 
and Blue 
and Green, 
and the 
eagle of our 
mountain 
rocks shall 
see his bro- 
ther in him 
whose perch 
is the cactus 


tree. 
th e Fat h ip From “The Awakening of a Nation.” Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
ers in the C. F. ALLEN. 
POET AND CHILD. 
Church. Denver, Colo. 


The hope 
of Mexico lies in the “sad sincerity” 
of its people: “I am an Indian, that 
is, a worm trembling in the grass, 
avoided by all hands, crushed by all feet !” 
—this was their poet’s cry of sorrow, 
touching our hearts, but giving us hope 
in their future. _ 

As Americans, let us look with pride 


Guillermo Prieto, Poet Laureate of Mexico, and his daughter, Dofia Maria. 


a oo 
BRUSH, SEDGE AND STUBBLE. 





By Dwicut W. Huntincton. Published 
by the Sportsman’s Society, 64 John- 
ston Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
twenty-five parts at $1.00 each. 


The first part of what promises to be 
a work of unusual elegance and a com- 
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pendium of reliable information in regard 
to the game birds of North America 
makes its appearance at a time when the 
sportsman begins to look forward to the 
fall shooting with something of impa- 
tience. Mr. Huntington’s work will only 
make the matter worse, and at sight of 
his life-like grouse we start with the old 
involuntary thrill that has made our blood 
so often glow upon the Western plains. 

Careful reading of his text develops 
the fact that this is not the work of a 
book-worm nor the undigested result of 
filling one’s self with the stories and 
theories of others. The pictures are of 
the highest order, and especially the one 
of Sage Cock Shooting in Montana. 
This picture was pronounced by Colonel 
Canby, lately Assistant Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Army, as one absolutely 
true to life, and there is no one, perhaps, 
better qualified to pass judgment on all 
matters of the kind than one who has, 
like the gentleman mentioned, shct every 
game bird known to the United States. 

We have shot pin-tail or sharp-tail 
grouse in San Miguel County, Colorado, 
and within sight of their haunts have had 
splendid sport with sage grouse; yet 
found that they seldom intruded upon 
each other’s domains. The sage hen has 
always proven good eating; perhaps be- 
cause we only shot young ones and took 
care to draw them at once. 

“Brush, Sedge and Stubble” is especi- 
ally attractive to the eye, and many of 
the lesser pictures, so profusely scattered 
through the book, are as clear and per- 
fect as cameos. Audubon’s fowling- 
piece—now 54 years old or more—is 
shown beneath the preface, and as odd 
as it now appears, it may have been good 
enough for its day—before a bunch of 
teal could recognize and steer clear of 
every blind from the Gulf to Great Bear 
Lake. We are like a lot of boys at a 
show, and shall eagerly await the parts 
of the work as they follow one by one. 

Tue huskiest, grittiest soldiers in Uncle 
Sam’s great Army of Occupation are, for 
the most part, keen disciples of Nimrod. 


AFIELD. 
THE HOLIEST HOURS. 


Those hours spent in the quiet haunts 
of Nature, in the observance and contem- 
plation of God’s marvelous creations, are 
the noblest and holiest hours of life. 

Many are the pleasant hours God in 
His goodness has permitted me to spend 
in the heart of the primitive forest; many 
are the miles I have travelled along the 
courses of woodland streams, and when 
night overtook me, have lain down to 
sweet slumbers beside the purling waters, 
with only the branches of the forest trees 
for a canopy, only the cold moon or 
twinkling stars to guard me; but when 
the dawn broke over the eastern hills I 
arose, refreshed and unharmed, drank 
from the rippling stream and pursued my 
way, companionless, yet not alone. 

Every visit to those grand old forests, 
every ramble across the open fields, is set 
down in my heart’s record of life’s happy 
hours, and in days to come—when my 
limbs are stiffened with the weight of 
yearsand my hairis full of “ silverthreads,” 
the memory of those pleasant rambles 
will peep through the clouds of life like 
the stars of heaven. 

The haze of time will never dim these 
bright memories, for the holiness of those 
forest wanderings dwells deep in my 
soul. 

There, in the shadowy forest, far from 
the dwelling of civilized man; where the 
wisdom and perfection of the Creator’s 
ways are seen; where the mystery of life 
is felt, and beautifully half-understood; 
where nothing is but Nature and the 
soul’s affinity—there ye may find the ho- 
liest hours: there ye may find the proof 
of thy soul’s immortality. M.B.R. 


a oe 


A sportsman, with most chic intent, 
A snipe persistently pursued 
O’er muddy fields, and, as he went, 
The damp and sticky soil accrued 
To either fvot, to such extent 
That serious results ensued. 
Hindered by such impediment 
The hunter’s struggles soon conclude, 
And, when his strength was vainly spent, 
Mid-field he stood there, as though glued, 
And stands there yet, in permanent 
Innocuous desuetude! 





Western Sport and Sportsmen. 


Some Canvassing Philosophy.— Steamboat Days on the Upper Missts- 
stppt—River Sport and Game Prospects —Opening 
of the Wisconsin Campaign. 


TWHENTY-SECOND PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

A young man, wearing a shoulder case, a bright 
smile and other accoutrements as dictated by good 
society—the chief aim of which is to make humani- 
ty as uncomfortable as possible—stood for a mo- 
ment at the edge of a certain main street ina 
bustling Western town and gazed meditatively at 
a second-story window across the way. 

To the casual observer, the second-story window, 
beautifully decorated with a gilt legend calculated 
to spread abroad the name and fame of Doctor 
Blank, and curtained with a pretty fluff and frill 
of white, meant no more and no less, perhaps, 
than the dozens of others that flanked it on either 
side: but that was because the casual observer 
had no business that would take him behind the 
fluff and frill and into the presence of the wealthy 
medico. But the man below evidently had busi- 
ness with his human brother above ; for, after that 
momentary study of the sign, he crossed the street 
and passed under the granite arch—coming thus 
out of the roar of a great commercial torrent into 
the quiet of a little business pool. Although he 
began the ascent of the polished flight with ener- 
gy enough, there was a notable decrease in his 
cheerfulness and alacrity as he neared the second 
floor ; as though his temperament, like a delicate 
barometer, was sensitive to every foot of elevation. 
And when, at last, he stood before the door that 
bore a highly polished brass plate, engraved as the 
window was lettered, the smile had left his face 
and the lips were drawn across the teeth in a tense 
white line. A slight droop of the shoulders and 
trembling of the knees betokened the mission on 
which he came was apt to end unpleasantly. Two 
or three times did he essay to open the door but 
at each attempt the unwilling hand drew back be- 
fore it had touched the burnished knob. But 
finally, bracing himself for the ordeal, he over- 
came his emotions so far as to turn the latch and 
slide into the richly-furnished office, after which 
retreat was, of course, impossible. ~ 

Over in one corner, chair tilted back, heels on 
desk and head half obscured in a cloud of fragrant, 


eddying blue, sat the learnéd man of medicine. 
Hearing the door open he put himself as quickly 
az his corpulency would permit, into a normal 
position and with a curt, ‘‘ Well, sir; what can I 
do for you?”’ eyed this trespasser on his comfort. 

The young man’s hand nervously sought the 
flap of his case, while his lips mechanically formed 
themselves to speak the phrases that ran in his 
brain. ‘‘I’m—I would like to show you a very 
fine outing magazine, sir,’’ he said, the scared 
look deepening to his eyes. The medico swung 
round to his desk and began to busy himself with 
some tumbled papers, remarking brusquely, 
“Don’t want it; ain’t got time to read what I’ve 
already got ’’—which was both inelegant and a fib— 
as evidenced by the extreme air of do-nothing that 
hung about the apartment at the moment of in- 
vasion. 

‘*But I know you’d like it. 
strongly Western ; so ——.” 

“*Can’t afford it ; pay out more for that kind of 
stuff now than would run a small family,’ and as 
the young man glanced about in an endeavor to 
locate this vast array of reading matter he con- 
cluded the Doctor meant a family of canaries, for 
Puck was the sole occupant of the centre table. 
But he continued. 

‘*So rigidly first-class and better received —.” 

‘*Now, look here, young man; what’s the use 
of your wasting my time and yours. Can’t you 
see I’m busy? Besides, I care nothing for such 
matter, anyhow ; never cast a fly nor snapped a 
cartridge home in my life,” all of which was fib 
No. 4, as the Doctor was known to be as ardent a 
field and woods man as any in the country. 

‘*_ by all lovers of out doorsports. Moreover, 
it gives you, in one year, more matter relative to 
this portion of the country than any two others 
published. Kindly examine it—.”’ 

‘*Look here, young fellow; I tell you I’m too 
busy to read ; too poor to buy and no sportsman,”’ 
(but a grand liar withal, he might have added). 
‘*Now, will you either retire or change the sub- 
ject?’’ 


No magazine so 
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‘*_and be convinced,’ concluded the young 
man, automatically. Evidently he had started in 
to say a certain amount in a certain way and 
could not stop himself. 

‘‘Now you git!’’ The Doctor’s words, as he 
rose, and the Doctor’s bellicose attitude as he strode 
over to the door and threw it clear back to the 
wall, left no doubt in the young man’s mind as to 
the most desirable course-for him to steer if he 
wished not to be used as a carpet beater or an 
impromptu punching bag. 

Thus did the dénouement prove the intuitive 
impression of that young man correct. 

It may be, Oh ye friends of truth and gentleness ! 
that I have somewhat overdrawn this picture of the 
solicitor’s woes, but in my heart of hearts I think 
not. And, mayhap, his business is not legitimate 
and maybe the doctor had honest cause for his vol- 
canic wrath ; but again I register an objection. Let 
us not be deterred from our righteous course by these 
things. Why should we depart from our chosen 
path because fifty per cent. of the American people 
—who are the greatest hustlers, most omnivorous 
readers and the most puissant liars on this terrestrial 
ball—claim to have no time to read? and so 
claim, too, when they are holding the position of 
chief rester in their own establishment? Why let 
our needle deflect from its rigid point because 
twenty-five per cent. more are too poor—a more 
honest and honorable excuse—to purchase our 

wares? Why once take our eyes off the bright 
North-Star of Determination so long as the other 
twenty-five per cent. listen to our words, give eye 
to our merits, acknowledge our worth and find in us 
what they want. The book agent is a legitimate 
feature of our rapid nineteenth-century existence. 
Pray give him the kindly courtesy he surely merits. 
You meet one or two of him a day; he meets 
ninety ora hundred of you in thesame space of time. 
Take notice and you will find him more courteous 
and intelligent than you ever dreamed. Selah! 


* * 
* 


Years ago, when the great Father of Waters bore 
upon his bosom the commerce of a continent, 
many villages sprang into being beside the mighty 
flood : finding out the best localities among the 
receding bluffs that hem the tide or upon the 
flats o’er which the sullen water is wont to spread 
in time of freshet. All prospered while the steam- 
boats, low-sunken with their heavy freights of 
lumber, grain, crude and finished merchandise, 
plied up and down, up and down, between the 
time of thawing and the time of freeze. The 
bluffs of the Upper Wisconsin reéchoed the shrill 
blasts of the whistles; startled deer drew back 
into their coverts, cowering there till the churning 
monster lashed itself out of sight and sound; 
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frightened coveys of grouse and quail whirred 
noisily to some more sequestered feeding ground. 
Wharves crept out from the shore to receive or de- 
liver the cargoes carried by the great wooden 
shells that puffed up and down in noisy procession. 
Crowds of stevedores (strong, hearty fellows they 
were) tugged and heaved for the goodly wage of 
fifty cents an hour. Then the railroad came, and 
all was changed. The iron horse—so fleet of foot, 
so little hindered by the obstacles that bar one’s 
course through the fretting waters—traced out new 
paths for the streams of commerce and the great riv- 
er lost its prestige. Robbed of this chief artery of 
life, many of the towns have become mere by- 
words ; bleak, unkempt groups of buildings that 
are falling into decay or caving one by one into the 
hungry Mississippi. The docks have rotted away 
and now one can count on their fingers the boats 
that follow the old trade course and the tonnage 
that they carry. The railroad killed commerce on 
the great river as it killed, in later years, travel 
over the famous caribou trail that connected Win- 
nipeg with Van Couver. 

Thus obscurity came to most, and life to the 
few the narrow threads of steel connected. Hast- 
ings is one of these ; lying not many miles south 
of the ‘‘quarrelling twins,’’ Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. It is a good town, built a little way back 
from the river with plenty of room to grow. 
There are a number of good sportsmen here, vide 
Will Yanz, Patrick Mullany, Doctor Chapin and 
Charles Ames. Though the birds that lie to the 
dog are almost gone, there are still many good bird 
dogs there. Two pointer pups, owned by one of 
the above named gentlemen, will some day do 
good work if nothing evil haps them. Ducks are 
not scarce in the vicinity of Spring Lake : bass, 
pike and pickerel are to be had in the Vermillion 
River and the Mississippi. In the latter, bass- 
fishing about the wing-dams (huge jetties built 
to keep the water in its true course) is becoming 
the great sport for anglers in that section. For 
trout it is necessary to go to Northern Wisconsin, 
but this would not be so if the law against sein- 
ing were not so systematically ignored by Minne- 
sota market fishers. In a pleasant chat with 
Doctor Chapin, I learned that several years ago 
the Doctor brought a fine large ruffed grouse to 
bag that was curiously gorged. Examination re- 
vealed the fact that His Grouseship had swollowed 
a 14-inch garter snake, which, it seems to me, was 
a most peculiar thing for a bird of that ilk to do. 

Lake Pipin is a swelling of the river, eighteen 
miles in length and six at its widest. According 
to Mr. Hjermstadt—a very well informed sports- 
man of Red Wing, and secretary of the gun club 
there—duck shooting is usually good on this 
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sheet. This makes it pleasant for the Red Wing 
boys, for the lake is their back yard. It is a pe- 
culiar body of water in that it responds so viciously 
to gales that river boats are unable to pass over it 
in a tempest, but must needs tie up at the near 
end till the war of the elements ceases. Game 
birds are not plentiful here, yet a man well ac- 
quainted with the ground can bag a reasonable 
number under fair conditions. I venture the as- 
sertion that our Eastern contemporary never gets a 
‘*game-hog”’ picture from this territory. Judg- 
ing by the number of small hounds thereabout, 
rabbits are more persistently pursued than any- 
thing else. It. is a sport the Scandinavians and 
Germans greatly fancy. I honor them for this, as 
the beagle is one of the most companionable of ail 
dogs. 

Winona lies a number of miles down-stream 
from Red Wing and is a town of several thousand 
inhabitants. A very pretty town, too, and the 
most picturesque of the eastern Minnesota 
cities, I believe. There are any amount 
of sportsmen here and a few fine dogs. I 
have it from Mr. Gartside, a true sportsman 
whom memory will always hold dear, that 
grouse and quail are more numerous this season 
than for many years previous. Several coveys are 
reported in nearby coverts, from twelve to twenty 
strong. The long close season accorded quail is 
undoubtedly the reason for the increase. The 
grouse are more numerous and harder of access 
on the Wisconsin side. It is a very ‘‘bluffy’’ 
country and is not overrun by ‘‘cheap guys,”’ as 
are some more accessible grounds. 

Back of Winona the bluffs rise toa pretty height 
and the old ‘‘Sugar Loaf,’’ a great square of rock 
set high on a slate-strewn steeply-sloping bluff, 
stands as a reminder of the ancient cliff dwellers, 
who are said to have made it their home far back 
in the long-dead past. A very pretty drive is had 
westward through the suburbs of the city and out 
towards ‘‘Sugar Loaf’ over the causeway that 
spans a little lake, fed by the river. 

Miles below, the bluffs dip and recede, leaving 
a level tract. Here is La Crosse, known as the 
home of Wisconsin’s liveliest sportsmen. It isa 
city of 30,000 inhabitants ; wealthy and growing. 
Wisconsin would miss it should the Dons walk up 
the river some night and carry itaway. Barring 
the river fishing, there is not much provender for 
rod or gun in the immediate vicinity uf La Crosse. 

Over toward Tomah the country flattens still 
more, though it does not free itself entirely of the 
hills and woods and waters that give beauty to 
our Badger State. From there north, till the 
Michigan line is crossed, farming and lumbering 
are the chief industries. Thereabouts a good 
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farmer can raise about forty tons of rock to the 
acre, even if it does take ten years to do it, and I 
wonder they get them all ploughed out and picked 
out in one decade. It is not unusual to see cylin- 
drical piles of rock ten feet through and six feet 
high, scattered about overa farm. The stoniest 
run four or five such piles to a ten-acre lot, I 
should say. -Of course the country is not all like 
this but runs from no rocks to tons of rocks ; some 
sections, appearing from afar off to be covered with 
flocks of sheep, are seen, on closer inspection, — 
to be substantially held down with ‘‘ hard-heads.”’ 
Between the woods, the waters and the rocks our 
Badger State farmers earn their land twenty 
times over. 

The lumbering is fast and furious, though grow- 
ing less so as the timber thins out. Everything, 
from cord-wood for home use to ship timbers for 
export, is cut here. Lumber yards and saw mills 
dot the country ; and in proper season for ‘‘ driv- 
ing”’ the streams are choked with logs. 

At Tomah is Mr. J. F. Blome, who knows as 
much about pheasant raising as any one I have 
met. Hehasa large pheasantry and a goodly num- 
ber of the ring-necked variety. He will soon add 
the Mongolian and silver pheasants, and perhaps 
quail. His intention is to sell to clubs, preserves 
and parks for stocking purposes. It is not unlikely 
that he may, before long, do something in this 
line for the State. Opinions as to the planting of 
the birds differ, but there isone unanimous belief— 
namely : that, with so many gunsatield, it will be 
hard to achieve success other than by a perpetual 
close season. 

Wausau is a fine town, lying to the north and 
east of Tomah. Fish and game are neither scarce 
nor plentiful thereabouts, but there are plenty of 
both farther north. It is a unique city in one way 
—its method of street cleaning. It is the only city 
I know of where the citizens have to clean the 
pave. It isa queer sight to see the butchers, bakeis 
and bankers, or their clerks, wielding the civic 
broom on the regular Saturday morning clean-up ; 
sweeping the accumulated dirt into neat piles 
which licensed draymen ‘‘tote’? away. Why 
they don’t pay the poor-farm folks to clean the 
streets, instead of doing it themselves and support- 
ing said encumbents in idleness, I cannot see. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Michigan, Wis- 
consin is undoubtedly entitled to the distinctive 
name of the State of ten thousand lakes. That is 
why it is so fine a fish and game country and why 
tourists find outings there so pleasant. It must 
have been a busy day when the Badger State was 
moulded into shape. How the earth must have 
struggled to produce such hills! How the torrents 

must have roared to have so cut the bluffs! And 
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what a pleasure ’twould have been to our great 
naturalists had they been able to secrete them- 
selves in some glen and watch evolution of man 
and beast, fish and fowl; thus noting how unerring- 
ly the law of the survival of the fittest worked. 

Just where the Menominee River—the dividing 
line between Michigan and Wisconsin—pours its 
waters into Green Bay, sit Marinette and Me- 
nominee, sister cities in sister States. Another 
pair of quarrelling civic twins, that pull each oth- 
er’s hair, gouge each other’s eyes and suffer gener- 
ally as a result of too close and unavoidable com- 
petition. 

Each has a fair quota of sportsmen and each a 
fair sportswoman. Mrs. Doctor Trask of Marin- 
ette is well known and highly appreciated by a 
large circle of out door people; so, also, is Mrs. 
Sanderson of Menominee. Both are blessed with 
true sportsmen husbands, else I presume they 
would not bein the habit of taking, from time to 
time, jaunts here and there by their two selves. 
From Menominee to the north and west is a fine 
game and fish country—as fine as any in the land, 
tis said—but this we must leave till next time. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis. N. N. SPEAR. 


—_$<——____—__ 


A Superabundance of Name. 


Here is something unusual in names (which may 
be helpful to prospective parents). Miss Teno 
Lavenia Kella Smith. Hella Debora Extra Su- 
perior Quality Fine Tyler.—(this is all one girl.) 
Mr. James Andrew Robert Martin Alexander 
Morrison Link. 

The above is strictly bona fide and can be verified 
if necessary. Miss Tyler was at one time a resi- 
dent of St. Louis County, Mo. At present her ad- 
dress is unknown tome. Mr. Link is my cousin ; 
he resided for many years in Como, Colo. He is 
now living in Denver. M. B. R. 

— = — 

Two new articles that promise to be conveni- 
ences to riders are: a luggage and camera carrier 
that clamps readily on the handle bars, is very 
light and can be put in the pocket, and a rim 
cement for tires put up in a collapsible tube hav- 
ing a brush in the top, so that the fingers can be kept 
clean when it is being applied. Both these articles 
are putout by G. W. Cole & Co., of 141 Broadway, 
N.Y., makers of the famous Three-In-One and Pace- 
maker. The tire cement is put up in the same 
kind of tube that is used for the pacemaker. 
Messrs. Cole & Co. say that they now have about 
five thousand voluntary testimonials from gunners 
and cyclists who have used Three-In-One for clean- 
ing, lubricating and preventing rust. 

a 

WovuLpD you like a new gun,”camera, rod, or 
book? Let us tell you_how to secure them at the 
cost of a few hours’ time. 


AFIELD. 


A New 1898 Rod Book. 

The recently published catalogue of the Horton 
Manufacturing Company of Bristol, Conn., is an 
instructive pamphlet of information for the angler, 
wherever he may decide to cast his lines. It illus- 
trates twenty different kinds of the widely popular 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, ranging in price from 
$3.50 to $9.00, and suitable for almost every con- 
ceivable fishing condition. An interesting and 
new ‘‘contraption’’ is the Bristol Automatic 
Float, of which all dealers in angling goods should. 
at least order a sample dozen, as they are good 
sellers. Tips and tie guides of all sorts are also 
elaborately illustrated. The Horton company has 
long occupied a seat at the table of the Sports 
Afield Family and will take a more than usual 
pleasure in answering correspondence or filling the 
orders of the angling brotherhood. 


The 
Endless 
Spring 
Fish 
Reel. 








This is the 


Ask your 
Dealer 
for it. 





DAN KIDNEY & SON, “estDePe 


Wisconsin. 
Builders of fine pleasure and hunting boats, 


canoes, gasoline launches, small sail boats. Send 
stamps for catalogue. : 
ISENDAHL’S 


FISH CRY FOR To  istc-axr, 


rubbed on any bait, attracts the fish. They cannot re- 
sist it. Good for all kinds of fishing. 50c per bottle 
by mail. Sole Importer, A. C. LIEPE, 1412 Seen Bay 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Write for circulars. 


DOGS, Game Chickens and Pea Fowls 


FOR SALE. 
All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunting, 


House and Watch Dogs. Trained, Untrained and Pups. 
Send stamp and state kind wanted. 


JAMES BETTIS, Farm Kennels, 
WINCHESTER, ILLINOIS. 
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ALL OVER THE U. S. 
Sidwell Braces 


are attaching gentlemen to their 
trousers, with elegance and ease. 


NON-ELASTIC, YET PERFECTLY ELASTIC. 


A Paradox? Just investigate 
the ‘‘ graduated” cord ends. 


Ask your furnisher for the ‘‘ Endwell,” or send 50c. 
= a . sample pair postpaid. Cheaper model, the 
-C.”foresc. Scarf fastenerfree, for ourfur- 
fre snameifhe does not keep‘ ‘Endwell races,” 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 
No. 32 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 
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The Cycle Poss 


s has been brought very closely to perfection 
= as a wheeling companion. It has all the news 
® Poco features, combined with marvelous com- ® 
® 8 pactness, great strength, light weight ands 
= quickness of handling. 

5 Serviceable, accurate, 

‘Poco workmanship ”’ 
nothing higher than that. 


The Poco Book tells all about 
this and other cameras. We'd 
like to send you one. 


: 
and inexpensive. § 
throughout—there's . 


: The Rochester Camera Co. 


© 37 Elizabeth St. Rochester, N. Y.s 
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ExtYa Super 
_ Webs. 
Finest Nickel 
Trimmings. 


The 
Ae 
By Gsrione BuTTON 


{ Lies flat t tothe re e4. 
b..Gmot, Unfaste 
Accidentally. 


SOLD WHERE 
; a Sarolepeir 


GEORGE ee Bosheu Mass. 


Tu writing to advertisers kindly\}mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Rapid 
Rectilinear 
Lenses, 
Triple 
Action 
Shutter, 
Iris 
Diaphragm 
stops and re film cartridge sys- 
tem by which the Kodak can be 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT, 


are all combined in the 


No. 2 Bulls-Eye 
Special Kodak. 


Catalogues free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


There is no Kodak but 
the Eastman Kodak. 

















Rochester, N. Y. 
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ANENT BRE’R BUSHY TAIL. 


C We had killed so many squirrels with our shot- 
guns, Jack and I, that we decided it was no sport. 
You see, we had a hound that was and is a wonder 
at finding and treeing squirrels, and, with him to 
help us, we would go into bits of woods where no 
one had an idea squirrels could be found and kill 
a good bag. Then when it came to going into the 
big woods—well, the size of our bag was simply 
limited to the number our silent monitors would 
permit us to kill. 

Now, I for one do not helieve in supplying the 
neighborhood with game, just to have an excuse 
to kill twice as much as one man should kill. 
Jack and I think alike: that people who are too 
lazy or too indifferent to hunt and kill their own 
game ought to go without—always excepting the 
sick and a certain black-eyed young lady who 
lives— but that does not concern squirrel shooting. 
Many squirrels are not needed to make a Bruns- 
wick stew or a fricassee. The trouble has always 
been in our vicinity to find even a few and when 
found to get within gun-shot. Everybody hunts 
squirrels before and after they are ripe; the con- 
sequence is that a naturally cunning animal has 
become more than cunning, and very few show 
themselves—those few taking good care to be 
within very short distance of a den tree most of 
the time. They actually ‘‘cut’’ by moonlight; 
when that orb is brilliant, about 3 or 4 o’clock in 
the morning, I have many times heard them at 
work. 

With the advent of ‘‘ Jackson,’’ our hound, how- 
ever, all this became different. The chances were 
more in our favor; and when the leaves began to 
drop the odds were dead against the little fellows ; 
so we decided that the rifle was the only weapon 
for us to use, and while neither of us professed to 
be a crackerjack with the grooved barrel, still both 
of us had had some experience and were willing 
to learn more. 


=ittiiesé ANWYIUs bre ate 


It is all very well to decide to do something: 
the great difficulty was to come to a conclusion as 
to the battery. I had a very fine Stevens, mounted 
with a very fine Malcolm telescope, with which I 
had killed squirrels, but it was, strictly speaking, 
a target rifle, and the glass did not suit me in all 
kinds of light, and most all the game shooting and 
practice work I have done has been done with 
Lyman sights. Therefore I determined to have a 
Stevens Favorite with these sights; while Jack 
preferred the same rifle equipped with Beach front 
sight, open rear and Vernier. But the calibre ?— 
there was the rub. We got out our files of Shooting 
and Fishing and pondered over the writings of 
‘*Tron Ramrod” and others, until we lost track of 
all we knew and got so tangled up that our dreams 
became nightmares of rifles; until one day a bril- 
liant idea struck Jack. Said this wise youth: 
“Old man you’re stuck on the .22 long rifle, and 
I’m just as bad on the .25 Stevens. Now if we 
each get what ‘we think we want, we can very 
easily get another barrel of another calibre for our 
rifle at a small extra cost, provided we are not 
satisfied with the one we get after a good trial.” 
The order went off that day and in due time the 
handy little weapons made their appearance. We 
had already laid in a stock of ammunition; the 
next day was taken up sighting our guns; and 
the next day, before daylight, we started for a 
tract of woods about an hour’s drive from home. 

It was a clear, bright, snappy morning in Octo- 
ber, just cold enough to make you feel good ; and 
when the sun peeped into the woods we were sit- 
ting on a convenient log, enjoying our pipes while 
we waited for Jackson to say something. He isa 
queer specimen and does things his own way. We 
tell him to go on and he disappears in the woods ; 
where he goes or what he does, is an unknown 
quantity ; but if he does not ‘‘ tree’’ in a reason- 
able time he comes back and then we get up and 
just walk along, sending him out again. Generally 
you will hear him bellow ‘very shortly after he 
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CHICK Food, 25 cents. 





Special | Spratts Patent rerayame surton, 


: Spratts Patent Per sample carton, 
Notice tee ep iy Food, 25 Sanita. 


For everything in connection with dogs and poultry, 
send for catalogue to 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 239 to 245 East Fifty-Sixth St., New York City. 


San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia Street. 
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pes. Ball-Bearing Baits 


THE BEST FOR “TROLL OR CAST.” 

NO EQUAL IN ANY WATER—BROOK, LAKE OR OCEAN. 
THEY ALWAYS TWIRL; NEVER DEAD. 

GREATEST ATTRACTION. SUREST KILLER. 


We want to send you a catalogue and will if you send your name to C. H. Broughton, Manager of 
the Ball-Bearing Bait Co., Whitehall, N. Y. Don’t wait. Nothing slow with this bait. A beautiful 
DEER HEAD, FREE this season—for the largest bass. GET IN. Sold by dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 





“147° ~AUSTIN~SMOKELESS ~CARTRIDGES. 


All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 


—147— 
Means 3} drams Austin ‘Champion 
or ‘Repeater’ Shells. 

Aguow saves 
pue puey Aq Suipeo] 
dojs usy3 ‘speoy suryoe 
esey} jO SelNeog 4} 22S pjnoys 
NAWSLUYOdS 

a 


W 
V 
VY 
UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. Riv 

wceSaceurere AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, sis-b.ntste, Messe, aco, W 
For sale in St. Louis by NY, 


A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CoO., W 
E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. A YE 


Club” Smokeless; 1} oz. No. 7 
Chilled Shot in “ Leader” 


In welling o esvetti ers, kindly omen “ Sports afield. “a 
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gets out of sight, and that is what he did this time. 
We waited a bit; then, when he barked again, 
I called to Jack, and climbing the fence, we 
moved on the enemy. Jackson was seated at the 
root of a tall hickory, and fairly lolled out his 
tongue when we came up, he was sohappy. Jack 
went to one side and I the other; but for a mo- 
ment neither located the squirrel. Presently Jack 
said, ‘‘I see him! Now, look out if I miss.’’ 
Then the .25 cracked and down came the little 
beast minus the top of his head. A rattling good 
shot, but then Jack is calculated to do that sort of 
thing at.any time. Jackson tenderly mouthed the 
game; then hied on again. He was next heard 
from so far off that before we got up to hima 
colored gentleman had sneaked up to the tree and 
took a shot at the squirrel but for some reason had 
failed to kill, and when we arrived lost all inter- 
est in that particular squirrel, that was crouched 
in a grey ball clear in the top of a black oak— 
probably too far for Africa’s miserable gun to reach. 
I could not locate the head, but an inch square of 
white fur on its breast made'a good “ bullseye”’ 
and the ball struck true, fortunately breaking the 
spinal column on its way out ; consequently it was 
a very dead squirrel that fell with the usual dull 
thad. Not more than 200 yards from where we 
stood Jackson treed again, and, our colored broth- 


er having followed us, we sent him to the opposite 
side and when he shook a bush a squirrel ran out 
on a big limb and jumped to a tree close by—for 
ten minutes leading us a merry chase; finally 
Jack gotasquare shot and killed it, the ball 


striking just at the base of the brain. The dog 
meantime still stuck to the first tree, and, care- 
fully going over every crotch, Jack finally pointed 
out the tips of two ears just visible over a crotch, 
and, it being my shot, stood by to see the deed. 
Any one who has used the rifle much knows how 
small such a mark is, and that may serve as an 
excuse for the clear miss made—the hiss of the 
bullet serving only to make the animal crouch 
closer. Try as we would there seemed to be no 
point where a good sight could be had and finally 
Jack took a desperate chance by shooting at the 
branch and struck just in the centre of the crotch 
—the ball glancing off-with a Whiz! zoo! driving 
poor sciurus to make a desperate race for life. I 
took a snap-shot at him, only serving to make him 
jump further, and we had the satisfaction of see- 
ing him disappear in a hole, badly frightened but 
otherwise unharmed. 

Jackson took the matter very philosophically 
and trotted leisurely off in search of another, 
while we took a smoke and discussed the manner 
of how to kill the next squirrel. While we sat smok- 
ing, a red squirrel ran half-way down a hickory 
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about forty yards distant and began to bark ; Jack 
pulled on him and knocked dust and bits of bark 
all over the impudent scamp, who darted around 
the butt and ran out on a limb where he again 
sprung his rattle. I put a .22 ball just under his 
fore-feet and away he raced—so far as we knew, 
unscathed. 

‘*We are dandies,’’ quoth I, as we started off to 
where Jackson was barking, and Jack agreed with 
me vigorously. 

Well, we found and killed this squirrel—the .25 
taking off his nose as clean as though it was a 
knife—and Jack was all smiles. 

Passing across a cleared field, to get to another 
part of the woods, I scored a long shot on a big 
hawk—the tiny bullet passing entirely through 
its body at the butt of the wings; but such was 
the vitality of the vicious creature that another 
ball through its head at short range was needed 
as a quietus. 

It would be pleasant to state that we killed an 
enormous bag and that each head was neatly per- 
forated. Truth compels me to state that we fired 
many more cartridges than we had squirrels and 
when we started for home our combined bag 
numbered just ten. Jackson probably treed thirty 
squirrels during the time we hunted; we lost 
count of that ; but while we missed more than we 
killed, at least a third of those we did kill being 
shot in the body, we had a glorious time, and 
while neither of us were satisfied that the best 
calibre was a settled question, we were eager to 
try again and fally agreed that either of our rifles 
would shoot straighter than we could hold; 
possibly the fact that we had given our gamea 
possible chance to escape had something to do 
with our feelings. At any rate there is a moral 
attached for those who care to figure it out. 

; Sam’.L. J. Fort, M. D. 

Ellicott City, Md. 
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GREAT BIRD SHOOTING. 

One of the most interesting live bird shoots, 
from a professional standpoint, says the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, that has ever occurred on the 
grounds of the. Memphis Gun Club took place 
yesterday afternoon. Two medal shoots were shot 
off, and the gunning surpassed any performance 
of the kind ever witnessed in Memphis. J. P. Ed- 
rington covered himself all over with glory by 
taking off both trophies and beating the local 
record for straights. He killed sixty-two birds 
without a miss and had to stop on account of the 
supply giving out. He wonaclub cup and alsoa 
cup, given by the Laflin-Rand Powder Company. 
The first shooting was for the Laflin-Rand cup. Abe 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


Frank, J. P. Edrington and J. C. Neely, Jr., tied 
for the cup, making a straight, and had to shoot the 
tie offin a miss and out match. Mr. Edrington won 
by making eight straight kills, the others dropping 
out on the seventh bird. The next event was the 
regular club cup shoot, at twenty-five birds. It 
resulted in a tie between Judge Sam P. Walker 
and J. P. Edrington. A miss and out match was 
decided on to settle the question, and the two 
contestants faced the traps. Judge Walker drop- 
ped his forty-second bird and Mr. Edrington con- 
tinued to kill every bird released from the traps 
until he had scored sixty-two, when it was an- 
nounced that there were no more birds. Then he 
had to quit, of course. It was the most sensational 
shooting ever witnessed in Memphis, and the 
shooter was warmly congratulated by his friends. 
Mr. Edrington did not miss a bird all day. The 
Laffin-Rand cup remains his property, whereas the 
club cup will have to be protected by him. If he 
should win it three times in succession it would 
become his trophy. The score in the club cup 
shoot was as follows: J. P. Edrington, 25 (straight); 
S. P. Walker, 25 (straight) ; Irby Bennes, 24; A. H. 
Frank, 23; J.C. White, 23; Ben Popham, 23; J.C. 
Neely, Jr., 22; JamesS. Robinson, 22; R. F. Tate, 22. 
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THE friends of Sports AFIELD resident in Colo- 


rado, when in need of anything in the line of 
photographic supplies, cameras, etc., will do well 
to call on or write J.C.Millen, No. 605 Sixteenth St., 
Denver, Colo., who carries a complete line of cam- 
eras, plates, films, and in fact everything in the 


photographic line. Doctor Millen’s is the only 
exclusive stock house in Denver, and represents all 
the prominent manufacturers of cameras and 
photographic goods. 


GOLF SUITS OR SWELL CLOTHES. 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred or the 
Four Thousand, at any one of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine delightful summer resorts along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in the cool 
regions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Michigan, 
not omitting the famous Excelsior Springs of Missouri. 

Within three hours ride of Chicago are some of the most 
beautiful lake and country resorts in Wisconsin. Ocono- 
mowoc, Waukesha and Delavan are among the list. A 
little farther away are Elkhart Lake and the Dells of the 
Wisconsin River; and beyond are Marque:te— with its 
magnificent Hotel Superior—Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake 
Minnetonka, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit Lake and hundreds 
of other deliciously inviting and invigorating spots where 
energy will be revived and life prolonged by a visit of a 
few days or a sojourn of a few weeks. . 

The season opens early in June and lasts until late in 
September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day during the sum- 
mer months. Our summer guide book with list of hotels 
and boarding houses will be sent free upon application 
to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, Il). 
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Our friends of the trap-shooting persuasion will 
do well to send their addresses to Messrs. Hartley 
& Graham, P.O. Box 1760, New York City, for a 
complimentary copy of ‘‘How It Was Won’’—a 
diminutive but interesting little pamphlet on the 
Grand American Handicap of 1898 (the largest live- 
bird tournament ever held on this continent). 


THE P. & S. BALL-BEARING BAIT. 


The following will be of interest to anglers: 

ConcorD, N. H., February 5. 1898. 
CHARLES B. CLARKE, Secretary, Merrimack County Fish 
and Game League: 

My Dear Sir—I notice in your store window a line of 
the * P. & S. Baits.” 

My attention was called to them last Summer, and the 
principle on which the spinner works seems to me so far 
better than anything I had before seen that I gave them 
a‘‘try.” I was very much pleased with their appearance, 
and far more so, when in actual trial I found that all that 
was claimed for them was true. They are especially 
adapted to deep trolling. Any angler knows that the 
ability to troll deep and slowly is absolutely necessary to 
success. 

What surprised me most was the ease with which a 
long cast could be made with the flies with the spinner 
attached. The weight of the spinner seems not to inter- 
fere with the “cast” at all, and the extra attraction is 
something that well-fed and lazy trout and salmon, to 
say nothing of bass, seem unable to resist. 

In trolling in deep water, like Sunapee Lake, for in- 
stance, I am sure that nothing now on the market would 
be more likely to-insure success. The slightest motion 
revolves the spinner, and, however deeply you may sink 
and however slowly your bait may be moved, you know 
that, although deep, out of sight, your line is working all 
right. I caught last summer trout, salmon, bass and 
pickerel with these baits, and shall certainly stock up 
with them for the coming season. FRED H. GouLp. 


Mr. Gould enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
expert anglers of New England, and has contributed to 
the columns of some prominent sportsmen’s journals. 
It is noteworthy that in the course of Mr. Gould's letter 
he brings out the three essential features that the manu- 
facturers claim make the P. &S. the best and greatest 
killing baits in the world, namely, that they have the 
greatest attraction, perfect and positive action and su- 
periority for casting. 

The manufacturers of this bait, the P. & S. Ball-Bear- 
ing Bait Co., are located at Whitehall, N. Y., where all 
communications should be addressed. They offer a beau- 
tiful deer head for the largest bass caught with their bait 
this season. Read their announcement on another page 
of this issue and write them for particulars. 


_— 
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A BOATING FAMILY. 


On the shores of that beautifully wooded stream con- 
necting Lake Winnebago with Green Bay nestles the pic- 
turesque hamlet of West De Pere, Wisconsin; and, when 
you come to sée the intensely ‘‘ boating temptations” of 
their home, it will cause you small wonder to be told that 
all the Kidney family are boat builders—even the young 
ones taking tothis line of endeavor as naturally as a young 
mallard worms in and out among the lily-pads. Dan Kid- 
ney and Son are among the oldest boat builders in the 
United States and such a keen, practical sympathy is theirs 
for the wants of the hunter or yachtsman or canoeist, that 
it is a pleasure to the editor to ask all our friends of the 
watery persuasion to send in their addresses for one of 
Boatman Kidney’s illustrated catalogue of sail and 
paddle craft—his post-office being the little city above 
alluded to. 
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ACCORDING to the author of ‘‘Modern Naval 
Artillery,’’ the extreme range of a gun is seldom 
tried. The greatest range that has ever been at- 
tained was that of the ‘‘ Jubilee shot’ fired at 
Shoeburyness in 1887. The gun was a 9.2 in. 
breech-loader, and it was fired at a high elevation, 
which had been carefully calculated to give the 
greatest range. The shot, which remained in the 
air 69} seconds, descended 21,800 yards, or nearly 
twelve miles away, and the highest point of the 
trajectory, or curve described by the missile, was 
17,000 feet above the earth, or nearly three and a 
quarter miles. This, of course, was only an exbib- 
ition shot, but most of the modern service guns 
are sighted up to 10,000 yards, while the 13} in. 
gun is sighted up to 12,00@ yards. These ranges, 
however, are of no use in naval warfare. What 
with the roll of the ship and the deflecting power 
of the wind on the shot, itis a practical impossi- 
bility to hit anything at that distance. For all 
practical purposes, therefore, it has been decided 
that the limit of the fighting range of the most 
up-to-date warship is 4,500 yards, or about two 
and a half miles. The old 110-ton gun, which 
is no longer manufactured, carried a projectile 
weighing 1,800 lb., which would penetrate 3ft. of 
wrought iron at a range of 1,900 yards. The 
above is sufficient to show that although many of 
the guns at the the Havana forts could throw 
shot and shell much farther than the American fleet, 
which was about five miles away, the latter was, 
for all practical purposes, far out of range. 

ke Se Seria 


At the first regular shoot of the Staples Gun Club 
at Staples, Minnesota, Dr. F. H. Allen succeeded in 
making an unusually good score for an amateur, 
so early in the season. He broke forty-six Blue 
Rocks out of fifty, making a run of thirty-one 
straight. 


i, 
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There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last few 
years it was supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed 
local remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Science has 
proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease and it there- 
fore requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
is the only constitutional cure on the market. Itis taken 
internally in doses of from 10 drops toa teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. They offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
failsto cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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War Atlas. 
Containing 16 pages of colored map plates, size 14x21 
inches, of all Spanish possessions—showing location of 
the principal cities and towns Sold by agents of the 
B., C. R. & N. Ry., for 15 cents a copy or sent, postage 
paid, for 18 cents. Address J. Morton, G. P. & T. A, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


THE Garfield Gun Club gave its first shoot for 
the season yesterday afternoon at the club 
grounds in West Chicago. In the class A shoot 
Dr. T J. Shaw won, breaking 21 birds out of a 
possible 25; in class B Dr. J. W. Meek won by break- 
ing 20 out of 25. Thomas Eaton won the Class C shoot, 
killing 17 birds out of 25. The club is making 
arrangements to dedicate the new clubhouse which 
is being erected in the place of the old one, which 
was destroyed by fire about three weeks ago. 

Pena ey eee oan 
THE Martin Automatic Reel is an article that should 
interest all anglers. This reel fits any rod above or below 
the grip. It has many advantages not possessed by other 
reels, which are fully described in a pamphlet issued by 
the manufacturers, the Martin Novelty Works, Ilion, 
N. Y. At the recent New England Sportsman’s Expo- 
sition H. W. Martin landed a two-pound trout from the 
trout pool with one of his Automatic reels, using common 
sewing-thread for a line 
——_—_—_——_ a 

THE Stillwater Gun Club have completed ar- 
rangements for a 2-days’ tournament, to be held 
June 14 and 15. 

Eee wee 
FOR SUPERB BEAGLE BLOOD. 


Mention Sports Afield and send for my New Cata- 
ogue, which will tell you all about the BEST BLOOD- 
ED STOCK in this country. Being anxious to introduce 
good specimens of these merry little workers among the 
best sporting classes of the West, I will quote you very 
reasonable figures. H. L. KREUDER, Rockland Beagle 
Kennels, Nanuet, N. Y. 








Established 1876. 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 
Sportsmen’s Ge 
and Civil 

Engineers 

Clothing. 





The Boss Coat. 


Free Illustrated Cata- 
logue with samples of 
Corduroy, Mackintosh, 
Canvas, Flannels, Etc., 
Showing Qualities and 
Shades. 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


AGENTS: 
SIMMONS HARDWARE C0, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Civil Engineer’s Coat. 
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If Fishes Could Read 


: If Our Catalogue 
} sold by ’ “ef, they wouldn’t 
» your a Mite “ be caught. 
local Rie ss It tells 
» dealer, we _ : everything 
>will mail by “catching” 


for the 
) samples of modern 


PFLUECER'S ee Isaak 


“LUMINOUS” BAIT “tpg 


) for either trout, bass or muskal- 
A PET THAT IS GLOSSY ) longe for 50 cents in stamps. 
AND EVERY » 
FACULTY KEEN AND ALERT. ) THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO.,AKRON, 0. Peay 
The reason for this is that this dog’s 
master looks after his welfare in little 
things. No fleas worry his life. Every 


‘ : A Practical 
one can and should rid their pets of 
fleas, lice and other vermin. Common Sense Cam P STOVE 
In Six Sizes. Pat. Applied For. 
P.D. Qa. Powder The lightest, most 


will positively do this. It is non-poi- a ee, peel - 
sonous, it could even be taken inter- : i a witha Bors Won't 
| nally without injury. Itis non-explo- — a “thee pre-set ia 
| sive and most efticient in its action. i m : ? Y : 
| Better than soaps, no washing necessary. ' ; A ition cast and sheet stee 
Sold by all Sporting Goods houses, Hard- =— = top, smooth body ; heavy 
ware dealers, Druggists, Poultry men, lining, telescopic pipe 
Grocers, etc. One-pound box, 25 cents: carried ‘eatin the stove. Burns largest wood, 
five-pound bag, $1.00 of your dealer. keeps fire longest of any stove made. Used by rani 
Postage one cent an ounceextratf of us. 6,000 campers, oh only sindbis nate aanal 
ee ae 66., the lot. For full particulars, address 


D. W. CREE, Mfr., Griggsville, Ills. 






































Fresh Fish 
Caught to Order eeeseseeee 


on a BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD are really 
caught—they don’t get away. It must be a “ Bris- 
tol,” though, for some other rods haven't the knack. 


THE HORTON MF’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 




















be the standard fish 
lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 


THE NATCHAUG FISH LINES 3 nmeie 


If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 


If your local dealer does not keep them! 


send for samples and price tist to A, [), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature oe oy 
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Cc. B. MatuEeR & Co. of Rowley, Mass., make a speci- 
alty of a high-grade, elegantly finished 1614 foot canvas 
canoe for which they ask only $35.00. This boat they 
warrant in every respect, and for good measure they 
throw in two paddles. Our readers in need of such a boat 
for the coming season should correspond with this con- 
cern at the above address. A catalogue illustrating and 
describing a fine line of light, strong and inexpensive 
canoes will be sent free. Write for one. 


* 
” * 


Tue average speed of a carrier pigeon in calm weather 
is 1,200 yards aminute. With a strong wind in the direc- 
tion of flight some pigeons have covered 1,980 yards a 
minute. 

Naat 

A very practical article for anglers has just been 
placed on the market by the Acme Co., 91 Campau St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. It is the ‘Acme Sinker’’—a ne- 
cessity to every fisherman’s outfit. It is a simple device 
which can be instantly attached or detached and does not 
chafe the Jine. Write to the manufacturers, mentioning 
Sports AFIELD, and they will send you a sample. 


* 
* * 


The goods are not sold when the dealer buys 
them; they are only transferred to a convenient 
place for sale.— Profitable Advertising. 

Tur above should forcibly strike a number of inventors 
and manufacturers of sportsmen’s supplies who place a 
quantity of goods ‘on sale’? and then wonder why they 
stay on the shelves. Create a demand for your goods by 
advertising in papers that reach the class of people who 
could be induced to use them. 


* 
+ * 


D. H. Heckman, Kennebunkport, Maine, says that a 
fisherman’s boat should be light, steady, durable and 
easily propelled. Mr. Heckman makes such a boat with 
white cedar sidings, light ribs and copper fastening. If 
you are interested send for a copy of List A., which tells 
all about the Heckman light cedar boats and canoes, or 
List B., for portable, polished csnvas canoes. If you are 
undecided as to what kind of a boat you want, ask for 
both lists and you will surely see something to suit you. 


* 
* * 


F. W. Groos, U. 8. Agent for the Troisdorf Powder Co., 
320 Broadway, New York, claims that Troisdorf smoke- 
less shot-gun powder is the quickest, most penetrating 
and easiest to load. “It’s always the same,” he says; ‘“‘a 
hard-grained powder with very little recoil.”” He would 
like to have every reader of SporTS AFIELD give Trois- 
dorf a trial and will gladly send price of loaded shells 
and powder to all who write for same. 


* 
~ * 


I guess dat gun of his must kick. 
Why would it kick? 
For havin’ to travel around wid a guy 


First TRAMP: 
SECOND TRAMP: 
First TRAMP: 


like him.— Puck. 


* 
* * 


Tar Rowley Cheek Pad is an article that will be highly 
appreciated by sportsmen who do any amount of shoot- 
ing. It prevents flinching and protects the face. The 
manufacturers have so much confidence in this pad that 
they will send one to any sportsman on trial and not 
satisfactory the money will be refunded. A circular illus- 
trating the Rowley Cheek Pad will be senton application. 
Address Rowley Pad Co., 1273 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


AFIELD. 


THE warm weather will soon be here and owners of 
dogs should be well prepared to carry their pets through 
the most trying season for our canine friends. ‘“Sanitas’’ 
animal soft soap is a preparation manufactured by the 
Sanitas Co. Wash your dog with this soap, and fleas, 
lice, mange and all skin troubles will disappear. How 
to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told in a 
book by Kingsett, the eminent English chemist. This 
book sells for 10 cents, but, by special arrangement with 
the Sanitas people, any reader of SPoRTS AFIELD can get 
one for nothing, provided you mention the magazine 
when you write. Address the Sanitas Co., Ltd., 686 West 
Fifty-Fifth St., New York City. 


* 
* * 


WHILE we are on the dog question—that is, the good 
care of dogs—we cannot help mentioning the remedies 
put up by the Polk Miller Drug Co: of Richmond, Va. 
Every one who knows Polk Miller, needs no further 
guarantee that all the company’s dog medicines are hon- 
est goods. You do not know at what time your dog may 
be taken sick with some disease, and it will well repay 
every dog owner (whether he has one or a dozen or more 
dogs) to keep a full supply of Polk Miller Drug Co.’s dog 
remedies on hand, Two preparations put up by this firm 
are Sargeant’s Condition Pills (which are invaluable 
in the treatment of distemper, mange, loss of appetite, 
fevers and general debility) and Sargeant’s Sure Shot (for 
worms). Worms destroy more dogs than any other dis- 
ease, but Sure Shot destroys the worms—provided it be 
used in time before they can get in their deadly work. 
The writer of the above has had personal experience with 
the Polk Miller Drug Co.’s dog remedies and knows 
whereof he speaks—so far as concerns the benefits de- 
rived by his dogs from the use of these medicines. Mr. 
Miller knows as much about dogs as any man in this or 
any other country and has just written a book entitled 
“Dogs: Their Ailments and How to Treat them.”’ This 
book fully covers the subjects of all dog diseases and 
should be in the hands of every dog owner for ready 
reference. A copy will be sent free to any one mention- 
ing Sports AFIELD who will write for it to the Polk 
Miller Drug Co., Richmond, Va. 

x * x 

WHEN on a hunting, fishing or camping trip you strike 
a place late in the day, tired out, you will greatly appre- 
ciate a tent that is quickly and easily pitched. Such a 
tent is the “ Protean,”’ manufactured by A. S. Comstock, 
Evanston, Ills. Thousands of Sports AFIELD’s readers. 
make annual outings, lasting from two to three weeks to 
as many months, and their shelter should be something 
they can depend upon. The Protean tent requires but 
one pole (which is a three-jointed arrangement with ex- 
tension gear) and the guys can be adjusted from the in- 
side. It is one of the best all-round tents known—light, 
roomy, well ventilated and easily transported. A 20-page 
catalogue giving description, prices, sizes and weights 
will be sent free upon application to the manufacturer, 
A. 8. Comstock, Evanston, Ills. 


* 
* * 


AMONG the many sleeping bags now on the market 
none came into popular favor sooner than the one made 
by T. C. Phelps of Boston, Mass. The Phelps Sleeping 
Bag is an arrangement that entirely covers the occupant 
and is suspended entirely from the ground. A good 
night’s rest is everything after a hard day’s hunting or 
fishing and a good deal of the “roughing it’’ can be made 
smooth by including one of these “‘ bags’? in your outfit. 
Mr. Phelps’ address is 11 Central St., Boston, Mass., and 
he would be pleased to correspond with any members of 
the Sports Afield Family. 
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SRRTLUTIDTOOU0000008 Take Your Choice! 


. Anglers . 23% or 3 Drams 
reg" Chubb” » seu. $] CEM SHOKELESS. POWDER 
Send for 16 page Descriptive Cata- 1% or 14 oz. PETERS SHOT 


logue of Rods and Fishing Tackle. and the PETERS ELAsTIC 
Address Fett Wap in 


T. H. CHUBB ROD CO. e} PETERS SHELLS 


Mente Ate, POST MILLS, VERMONT. Makes loads ‘good enough for 
» @ Beeeer? any man, and the price is only 
a little more than for the cheap- 


A Gentleman s Joy est black powder loads. The 


results are Highly Sattsfactory. 








is a Cycle or Gun kept clean 


and lubricated with New Victor Shells, 


3 ° One loaded with K1nGc’s SMOKELESS 
sea S F727 (72 ; 
“hi ope Sie are “Zhe Quickest on arth.” 


Cleans, Lubricates, The Peters Cartridge Co., 
Prevents Rust. 150 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| Contains No Acid. Will Not Gum. For Sale b 


y 
HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 
G W Cole Co T. H. KELLER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
. . 7. 


tT. ¥. DILLON. JR., Denver, Colo. 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION CO., St. Louis, 
(Dept. L.) 11 Broadway, New York And Agents Everywhere. 








: 
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egge ° have removed to 
William Mills & Son 21 PARK PLACE, New York 


H. L. LEONARDS New Pattern Rods, $30.00 each. 
MILLS’ Standard Split Bamboo Rods, $15.00 to $16.50 each. 
Our Standard Rods we offer as the equal of any made, except H. L. Leonard’s. 
Our Eclipse Split Bamboo Rods $6.50 each, are excellent rods. 
We have the fly rods in 9, 9}, 10 feet. The bait rods in 63, 8, 83, 9 feet. 
Our Imperial and Monarch Waterproof Lines. Our New Record Minnow Casting Lines. 
We have the best line of Leaders offered. Our Flies are First-Class in every way. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Se a aa ahah hh add tdnddadatnddndnditniadin dade dd deed bd id i i teenie 


OO eae Ct art /SUO7GG BS 
——— FLYING GO DEVIL 


or Aluminum Fish Phantom. 
The Most Attractive and Alluring 
Artificial Bait on the Market. 
Patented and Improved. 


Used as a Troll or for Casting, « 


Circular and prices on applicaticn Four Sizes. 

Folding Bicycle Cup N. J. ALUMINUM CoO., 

$ Sent to any address.on receipt of 25c. 350 Plane Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
VV TOBVSVVVVAVVVVSVSE VBHSHVSVeSSsOCQAADB 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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In ordering goods or sending for catalogues advertised 
in Sports AFIELD, our readers will confer a favor upon 
both advertiser and publisher by stating that they saw 
the notice in Sports AFIELD. We have one of the very 
best mediums through which manufacturers and dealers 
in sportsmen’s supplies can advertise their goods and se- 
cure new business and we want to get credit for all the 


good we do them. 
~ 5 > 


In the November issue of Sports AFIELD, Our con- 
‘tributor Vane Simmons of Charles City, Iowa, calls the 
reader’s attention to the killing qualities of the Mac 
Harg flies. These flies are made by John B. Mac Harg, 
Jun., 318 N. George St. Rome, N.Y. Heclaims to make 
the best trout flies on earth. The price of one dozen Mac 
Harg’s best trout flies is $1.00. For 10 cents a sample Pre- 
mo fly and catalogue of everything for the angler will be 
sent to readers of SpoRTS AFIELD. 


*  * 

WuEN in New York City outdoor folk should not fail to 
drop into the establishment of Wm. W. Hart & Co., 
taxidermists, at 47 East Twelth St. They invite all our 
readers to visit their studio and view the large and fine 
collection of game heads, horns, skins and rugs. 


* 
* 


NEARLY all the well-known anglers have used or at 
least heard of the Frankfort reels. But every year many 
new recruits are being added to the angling fold and to 
these B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky., would like to 
mail a free copy of their neat booklet giving the full 
pedigree of the Milam Frankfort reels. Send for one. 
You will be interested. 


. 

THE manufacturers of the Universal Target claim that 
the deep rings on their targets make them great scorers 
and the reinforced rims fine trappers and increase the 
pickups. They also state that the breakage in barrels is 
less than others. The Universal is a new departure from 
the old style targets, and the manufacturers are meeting 
with great success in placing them in all parts of the 
country. They cost no more than the regular targets and 
can be thrown from any trap. Interes' SPORTS AFIELD 
readers should send to the Markle Lead Works, St Louis, 
Mo., for full particulars, samples and “ best prices to 
introduce.” 

+ 


* _* 

At the recent New England sportsman’s show, the old 
reliable Colt’s revolvers won three out of four of the re- 
volver contests. Many readers of Sports AFIELD live in 
a section of country where they require an accurate, ser- 
viceable and d le revolver and they will do well to 
send to the Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., for description and prices of their various models. 


To prevent gun barrels from ‘ rusting take an ounce of 
camphor, dissolve in a quart of melted lard. Collect the 
scum which arises and mix with sufficient graphite to 
give it the color of iron. .Wipe barrels well and cover 
with this mixture. At the end Of twenty-four hours wipe 
with a soft rag. Gun barrels treated in this manner will 
remain free from rust for several months 

x 


*  * 

Our readers looking about for a gun for the coming 
-season should not fail to send for a copy of the catalogue 
of the Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., and examine the 


merits of the different grade guns made by this firm. 
They claim to make close and hard-shooting guns and 
from the large. number in use in all parts of the country 
they seem to be giving great satisfaction. 
—<j—_—__ —— 
15e. War Atlas! 15c. 


‘Contains 16 pages of new and complete ma ft Cuba, 

ad Baeaws of Hay ce islands, Spain and Port and 
avana. Doubie- page map of onl id, ete. 

Poblished pred B., C, hoe on }. and 0 sale by all 

agents 0: company or 15 cents or sen postage 

for 18 cents. J. Morton, G. P. & T. A., Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 


. withstand twice the amount of exposure. 


AFIELD. 


Hunters, anglers, canoeists, campers and bicyclists 
never know what accident may befall them on their trips. 
A slight fall, bruise, burn or something may happen 


“them and some article like bottled relief should be handy. 
“Many may not know what “bottled relief” is. 


It is 
simply Pond’s Extract, which does away with all aches 
and pains. 

x *% 

NEVER go into the woods unless your feet are properly 
protected. Keep your feet dry and warm and you can 
The Ideal 
boots and shoes made by M. A. Smith & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are undoubtedly the best hunting footwear 
made and we are sure many of our readers will be glad to 
learn where they can purchase just what they have long 
been looking for. The uppers of the Ideal boots and 
shoes are made of the softest and toughest leather and 
will never harden. Soles made of the special “electric 
sole leather” are flexible and tough as steel and will out- 
wear three ordinary leather shoes. The Ideal is light in 
weight, strong in make and practically waterproof. They 
can be purchased in Chicago from Von Lengerke & An- 
toine, 277 Wabash Ave.; in New York from Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, 318 Broadway; or a fully illustrated descrip- 
tion will be sent to any reader of Sports AFIELD who 
will write for same to the manufacturers—M. A, Smith & 
Son, 25 to 35 North Thirteenth St., Philadelphia Pa, 

*  * 

From W.H. Talbot, Nevada, Mo., we have received a 
very neatly gotten up catalogue illustrating and des- 
cribing the Talbot reels. A number of handsome half- 
toned engravings of angling scenes add greatly to the 
value of this book. The two pictures of “A Fish Story” 
will be appeciated by.every angler. “An Anxious Mo- 
ment”’ wiil send a thrill thro’ the angler from head to 
toe. This catalague contains a number of testimonials 
from well pleased and satisfied users of the Talbot reel. 
Fred N. Peet, Champion Bait Caster of the World writes: 
“I have given No.3 Reel, Tse pone from you last July, a 
very hard test with gratifying results. Through its aid 
I captured the World’s Championship and Diamond 
Medal at the tournament given by the Chicago Fly Cast- 
ing (lub, August 13 and 14, 1897. I own or have tried 
nearly all makes of bait casting reels on the market, 
and have found yours far superior to any of them, both 
in finish and running qualities, requiring very little 
thumbing to prevent over-running, which is the bane of 
the bait caster’s pleasure.” A copy of this catalogue 


will be sent free to Sports AFIELD readers. Address 
W. H. Talbot, Nevada, Mo. 


Attention, Fishermen ! 


You need not go to the 


KLONDYKE 
to catch BIG FISH. 


Stay at home and catch them with our 
Baits, We warrant them to give satisfac- 
tion both in price and quality. 


A few of our SPECIALTIES: 
Harlow’s Reversible Trolling Spoon— 


two spoons in one; always ready for cloudy 
or sunny days. 


Harlow’s Fluted and Hammered—an 
excellent bait for bass or pickerel. 


Harlow’s Double Empire Fluted and 
Hammered—the celebrated bass killer. 


Do You Play Golf? 


We also manufacture the best medium- 
priced GOLF CLUBS in America. Patterns 
and finish after the best Scotch Models. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


The Standard Bait Mfg. Co. 


(D. ERASTUS CORNING;) 
Nos. 120 to 130 Genesee St. AUBURN, 








N. Y¥., 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Piece 

R. 80, om. Jeet, ee en — a you, 
1 ss amg nowledge gain ro’ twenty- — 
experience with Arms and pices oy No 

Shooter should be without it. Send two 2-cent stamps for 
postage and mention Sports Afield. Book Free. 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE 


“Featherlight” 
REEL. 


= = $1.50 
1. —- 


From all Dealers. Has R Remova- 
ble Spool, Steel Click and Spindle. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Mfrs. Prospect St. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :—. 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list ot 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 

Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 








By the Favorite 


COU 


©) LOUISVILLE NEW ALBNIY Cucast RUC¢) 


CHICAGO, SVILLE. CINCINNATI 

















LOUISVILLE. 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnatz ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 





Queen of Vacation Lands 


beautiful E li 
eautifu 
Beautiful Fvangeline 
Healthful, Restful, 
Delightful—and the 
Expense so Very Small 


Nature made Nova Scotia especially for vacation purposes 
Its climate is delightfully bracing ; its scenery enchanting— 
you should see the superb view from “ Look Off,” and the wild 
South Shore. 1t’s a land of history, poetry, and romantic legend . 
There’s Annapolis—oldest town except St. Augustine, in Ameri- 
ca; and Grand Pre, where Evangeline lived ; historic Shelburne, 
lov ely Chester, and other Atlantic seaport towns now coming to 
the front as summer resorts. 

There’s extraordinary fishing, too; streams and lakes every- 
where—full of fish; and universal boating; and the roads are 
grand for cycling, walking and driving. It’s pre-eminently a 
land of rest—as truly Acadian now asin Evangeline’s time. And 
it is so inexpensive staying there. Six, seven, eight dollars a 
week for good wholesome, comfortable board. ‘And the getting 
there? THE DELIGHTFUL OCEAN VOYAGE! 
to give you agood Whiff of the Atlantic, 
noon on the swift steel “ Boston” 


Just enough 
You leave Boston at 
or “Yarmouth,” under the. 
British flag, the fastest and finest steamers leaving Boston, and 
the next morning you breakfast in Yarmouth—a foreign ‘city. 

Handsomely Illustrated, “ BEAUTIFUL NOV A SCOTIA,” for 
1898, will be sent you on receipt of ten cents for postage. This. 
is a new book containing 60 pages of entertaining description, and 
50 half-tone pictures. For book, folders, or any information de- 
sired, write. 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., 
43 Lewis Wharf, - BOSTON, MASS. 





Just what you want! 


A WAR ATLAS 


16 pages of the finest engraved 
maps, 14x 21 inches for 


15 Cents 


Contains maps of the 
WORLD, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
CUBA and HAVANA HARBOR, 


Showing location of Morro Castle, 
coast defense, and plat of the City 
of Havana. Also maps of North 
America, Europe, Spain, Portugal 
and the Philippine Islands showing 
China, Japan -and all surrounding 
countries. Gives also the flags of 
all nations. Published by the 


B.,C.R. & N.R’Y, 


and for sale by all agents of the 
Company at 15 cents a copy, or sent 
postpaid to any address for 18c. by 


J. MORTON, G. P. & T.A., 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A well-known gentleman relates the following experience: “I 
was out yachting on the Fourth of July and got very much 
exhausted—having to manage the yacht myself in a north-east 
gale. I did not have an opportunity to eat properly, consequently 
my stomach was very tired; so that, when I did eat, I ate too 
much, and that resulted in a condition which was followed by 
severe neuralgia in my head. My experience with 


‘|-P-A-N-S Tabules 


had previously taught me that possibly the trouble might be reme- 
died by treating the stomach. Before I had taken the third Tab- 
ule my neuralgia had gone, and I was feeling pretty well. I had 
neuralgia very bad but I could feel those Tabules were working 


upon my digestive organs, and as they worked, my head improved 
in sympathy.” 
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A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—For FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the Rrpans CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’’, 
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Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


mee “Wing Shot,” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 
Western Sp orting, is now generally considered 

“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 

“Falcon Ducking ” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 








Use aeomen cy and insist on having your shells loaded 
h it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. yf 
WELLS & NELLEGAR C0O., Agents, Chicago. ~ 


THE Laas tn be GUN CLEANER 


Manufactured by 





™ FOR SALE __ 
108 Beacon St., se : _— = =i) BY ALL DEALERS. 
Syracuse, N. Y. . _ Ask For It. 


The only Common Sense Tool on Earth for Removing 
Will save you a Pair of Barrels .coyana’pirt from Gun Barrels. It has a Brass Wire 
Gauze Surface of 4 Square Inches, an Extra Pair of Pads, and Tool for Rag with each Cleaner. Made in Gauges 
from 8 to 20. Price $1.00. Extra Pads, per pair, 10 cents. ASK TO SEE ONE! 








LYON’S Minerat Lineo 
Rod Tip and Fish Line Guides. a ] 
10 CENTS. Are Better and Lighter than the 15 CENTS. 
Agate and cost no more than a good metal guide. 


The mineral is amalgamated to the metal thereby combining 
the strength of the metal with the hardness and smoothness of the jewel. 


Ask your dealer for them BAXTER LYON ’ 


or send stamp for Catalogue. No 102 Randall St., Providence, R. I. 








Walter Wellman of Washington, D.C., 
has them for his Polar Expedition. 
| — Capt. J. E. Bernier of Quebec, Canada, 
og a a STEERS leon them on his Polar Expedition. 
x ee < Lieut. Fred’k Schwatka explored the 
: Yukon River, Alaska, with them. 
| Perfect Canoe Models, ribbed diagonally and longitudinally with galvanized steel wire; 8 to 20 feet 
long; Capacity, 300 to 4,000 pounds; weight, 25 to 125 pounds. Send stamp for catalogue. | 
Folds in the smallest space. Canvas puncture proof. 
Finest Sportsman 


Canoes made. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT 00., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. | 
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No Kick Coming! 


7? 
Free Tri to Euro e! 2 \ Sree es Te 
A A Columbia hainless eaey Ny — Winters’ Paeumatic 
amera Ou 1 os . 
A Blickenedertor Typewriter, and GH Recoil Pad 
n Gold FRED GILBERT says, ‘‘It is 
socen cence om) IIVEN AWAY IN ony pKa 


“, Che Kamera Riub”* WORD CONTEST SEND FOR ONE. 


Art Journal for Amateurs. Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 


P ’ . 
And receive COUPON panne J you to Free Entry into Con- price—$1.50. A Sportsman ® Invention. 
= and RULES governing the i 


“‘Kamera Klub” Co.,2°33%"’ Chicago, ll. |J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Missouri. 


{n writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS AFIELD 











THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, _ 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 








W. T. LYNCH, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DI. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


@CGROUTE.S 
Graham & Morton Transportation Co, 


operating the superb side-wheel steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the new and popular propellers 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE and J.C. FORD. 


Between Chicago, St. Joseph & Benton Harbor, 
Michigan and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS ‘suiss, geek eet, 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
every morning at 9:20 and 12:30 noon, Sunday excepted; 
the 9:30 run arrive resorts at 1:30, the 12:30 run arrive at 
4:30 p. m.; leave resorts at 5:00 p. m. arrive Chicago on 
return at i m. daily. Regular steamer also leaves 
at 11:30 p. m. daily and at 2 p. m., Saturdays only. By 
this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the 
Michigan Fruit Belt and also the most charming sum- 
mer resort region adjacent to Chicago. Try the recently 
discovered Excelsior Mineral Water and Baths. Elegant 
new bath house at Benton Harbor. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 

48 River St., Foot Wabash Ave. 





J. H. GRAHAM, Pres., _ Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Colorado in Summer 


is the most attractive place on this 
continent. * Fascinating Mountain 
Scenery and Glorious Climate are 
the two essential features. Send two- 
cent stamp for “A Day in the Can- 
yons’’—beautifully illustrated and 
descriptive of the mountain resorts— 
or for “Trouting in Colorado Waters,” 
if interested in that splendid sport. 
Address T. E. Fisher, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Galf Road, 822 Cheesman Block, Denver, Colo. 








THE ONLY LINE Ul" 
RUNNING THE os oe 
FAMOUS > t Ai | 
Pullman's a 





Perfect Safety 


Vestibuled Sleepers. 
Every Night the Year ’round. 


incinnati and dlambos and 
leveland : leyeland, 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


For Rates and All Information, call on or address 
C. E. WINTERRINGER, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High S&t., 
Columbus. O. 
W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, O. . 
E. R. WHELEN, bity Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 











ABBOTT'S 
EAST INDIA CORN PAINT. 
Corns, Warts and Bunions cured 
without pain orthe use of a knife. 
A simple application does the work. 
Lippman Brothers, 
Wholesale A Sava 


Ds 





FOR GOOD 


Shooting Fishing 


Best Game Country ia 
the Mississippi Valley to-day 
is along the line of the 


Jron Mountain Route? 


MISSOURI, ARKANSAS [/. 
ano LOUISIANA, : 


ery abundant 


ser ager Agent et St Lous 
H.-C ATownsEND, 
GON A PASSENGER aceNT 
i C-G.WaARNER, WB, DoDDmOGE, f 
VICE-PRESIDENT Gin 4 mamaceR, 


ST Louis. 
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Grand American Handicap, 
1893, 1894, 1895 and 1897 


Out of the nine contestants who made clean scores in the 
Grand American Handicap of 1898, the three highest men in 
the shoot-off used U. M.C. LOADED SHELLS~-namely: E. D. 
Fulford, Ist; G. Loomis, 2nd; Jim Jones, 3rd. 


Use U. M. C. Factory Loaded Shells and Rise to the Top! 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


; Catsiogu. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. $13 BREW YORK. 
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All the prominent English and American Makes 


Scott's Monte 


Carlo, 


Latest Auto. 
matic Ejector 
Ss Hammerless, 


Also Westley 
Richards, Green- 
er, Purdy See 
Colt, Parker, \. 
C. Smith, J. P. 
Clabrough & 
Johnstone, etc, 
We have these 
with ordinary 


DELLE EH SHEROOGS OETEE HOO EHESESOH SOO SOS OSH 














4a At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


: tyle stock, o 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. withspecia siecls 
as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wane» Boston. 


Established 1826. 











BORDENS | Cniiuiees “Dinyelen, 
CONDENSE Make Hill Climbing Easy 


Columbia Chain Wheels, 


Cc F F E E 8 Hertford - $50 


THE Vedettes, $40 & 35 A 


POPE MFG. CO., my 
2 Hartford, Conn. a 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 








Put uve in One Pouno Cans. 


NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue 











What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 


IT COSTS 
YOU THE SAME... 
IT COSTS HIM 
4 (AND 4 


"FRENCH 
SATIN 


The 


Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. cael, 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. Of even — Bac on 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8S. Waddell, Agt. ya . 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. Sample Print and Pamphiet containing price list on request 
ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. J.C. MILLEN, M. D., - = DENVER, COLORADO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell, Agts. 


 eomaee ES. RICE. Gen. Aart. “ “Scacacse | 


Address 





























